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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


TUCHINO 
AND 
TEMPELHOF 


MENACE 
OF 

THE 
WEST 


_ THE ERA of supersonic bombers and 
atomic weapons it is difficult to remember 
that man is a political animal. Last month’s 
Soviet air show was carefully designed to 
make people both at home and abroad forget 
that military hardware is not always the ulti- 
mate argument in human affairs. But while 
the aerial navies were performing at Tuchino, a rather different operation was going 
on at Tempelhof in West Berlin. More than a thousand people a day—twice the usual 
rate—were leaving Khrushchev’s collective paradise for the less certain possibilities 
of the West. It was a situation for a moralist. 


West Berlin is often described as a wound in the Communist flank, or as a gateway 
to freedom, or as a symbol of the Western spirit. True as these metaphors may be, 
it is unlikely that the more than two million people who have left in the last dozen 
years would have come without the belief that they would also find mundane things 
like jobs and dwellings, as had others before them. The planes roaring out of Tempel- 
hof bear their passengers toward lives which they expect to be interesting and com- 
fortable, as well as free, and the miracle is that the West has been able to fufill this 
expectation for so many people. 


dees THERE is so much talk about the Soviet menace to Berlin. it is worth con- 
sidering the menace that the West presents to the Eastern bloc—not by the mul- 


tiplication of aircraft and missiles but by its prosperous existence. Fifteen years of 
Communist moralizing have not convinced the people of the Soviet bloc that life is 
bad in the West, or diminished their hunger for western culture and Western goods. 
Even the Communist governments look Westward for things which they can obtain 
nowhere else—German machinery, British chemicals, American hybrid corn—and 
would find it embarrassing to be deprived of them. 


Last month American Ambassador Jacob Beam went down to the Polish steel town 
of Nowa Huta, near Cracow, to attend the opening of a new production line built in 
America. This was the latest example of American financial aid to Poland which, 
although it has been considerably less that the Gomulka regime sought, has totaled 
$426 million since 1956. A better gauge of East-West relations may be found in the 
statistics of trade between the Soviet bloc and Western Europe: although the volume 
is not large by world standards, it is perhaps two-and-a-half times what it was in the 
black year of 1952. About half of the Soviet-bloc imports consist of metals and machin- 
ery which are important to the industrial progress Khrushchev is forever stressing. The 
part of the Soviet bloc most closely linked to the West by trade is, of course, Ulbricht’s 
Germany; in preparation for a showdown the East German Communists have been 
limiting their imports from West Germany, a move which, when added to the admitted 
shortages already existing in domestic food supplies, has not enhanced their popularity. 


In less material ways, the ties binding Communist Eastern Europe to the West have 
grown and multiplied since the mid-fifties. Western literature, jazz and fashions have 
displaced the Soviet models that were mandatory during the time of Stalin. The West- 
ern avant-garde seems even more popular there than in some parts of the West. A 





THE 
STRUGGLE 
FOR 
ORDER 


THE 
FACTOR 
OF 
MORALE 


Hungarian literary magazine recently printed a roundtable discussion on “the principle 
and method of selecting modern Western bourgeois works” for publication in Hungary, 
the general tenor of which ran directly counter to the old Soviet directives. One con- 
tributor concluded: “Reading Dante does not make me religious, and my respect for 
Shakespeare or Moliere has not made me fond of absolute monarchies. Why do we be- 
lieve that persons who have no reason to be existentialists would become such after read- 
ing Camus’ excellent novels or Ionesco’s strange plays? . . . Thus I do not see any dan- 
ger in publishing works with a viewpoint contrary to ours. Not publishing them is more 
dangerous, because this annoys the reading public.” The moral here is that the people 
of Eastern Europe do not consider themselves to be living in another world, and that 
15 years of Communist effort have not done much to offset several centuries of history. 


1 ines CULTURAL links between East and West were not forged under the Communists, 

and their revival in recent years is a result only of the somewhat less obscurantist 
policies that prevail under Khrushchev. As a writer in this issue points out, the Polish 
painters who seem so new and “Western” in their outlook are only continuing an old 
tradition. “From this point of view, the period of ‘socialist realism’ looks like a brief, 
politically-imposed halt in the natural development of Polish painting, a trend which 
began at least as far back as the turn of the century.” If the Communists allow the 
artists and intelligentsia of Eastern Europe to follow their natural bent in any degree, 
it is because they are afraid of the consequences of suppressing them. The upheavals 


of 1956 in Poland and Hungary were, after all, engendered in the rebellious hearts of 
frustrated men. 


Compelling people into directions they do not want to go is a necessary task in any 
organized society, but the governors of the Soviet bloc have to work very hard at it. 
The informal structure of incentives and penalties that characterizes a free society is 
almost entirely lacking in the Communist system, and even Khrushchev has lamented 
its absence. In a speech last January to his Central Committee he argued: “We cannot 
get far on the moral factor alone. . . . People must see, must feel, what the material 
stimulus is. . . . For good work, for high productivity, there must be corresponding 
payment, material encouragement. . . . Some people may argue that this is not so 
important now. But comrades, this is wrong.” 


Current events seem to dramatize this thesis. The agricultural crisis now visible in 
most of Eastern Europe is a direct consequence of the attempt to impose large-scale, 
collective farming upon peasants who prefer a different way of doing things. It is 
practically impossible to make people accept a blueprint by arguing with them, as a 
Hungarian Communist observes elsewhere in this issue, and he might have added 
that it is equally difficult to make them pursue socialist lives after the blueprint has 
been lowered over them. The Communist governments of Eastern Europe seem to be 
engaged in a perpetual struggle with the consequences of their own acts: a cabinet 
shake-up in Czechoslovakia, reported in this issue, stemmed from the unsatisfactory 
performance of that country’s collectivized agriculture; and an appeal by the Hun- 
garian government to farmers and their families reflected an even more serious situa- 
tion in that country’s collectives. 


4 leer crisis over Berlin is too easily regarded as a one-sided affair in which Khrush- 

chev attacks and the West defends. It is more logical to see it as just the opposite: 
an attempt by the Soviets to defend their system against the magnetism of the outer 
world. The West need not lie passive under this threat, nor need it think only in 
terms of competitive military display. Khrushchev might be reminded that there are 
a lot of people in his East European domain who are not fond of the Soviet system and 
will not willingly make sacrifices for it. How would these people react if some of the 
cherished links they now have with the West were to be cut off? Is he ready to turn 
the clock back and inaugurate once again the harsh regime that he has been at such 
pains to relax? 





“If I should be arrested . . .”’ 


> 


SLX Poemas teom Russia 


In the summer of 1959 a young Russian poet-philosopher named 
Alexander Sergeyevich Yesenin-Volpin gave some of his writings to 
his friends, requesting that they be published in the W est under his 
true name. Shortly afterward he was arrested and taken to prison. 

His manuscript is being published this month by Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 
under the title A LEAF OF SPRING, from which we reprint these poems. 
In an introductory note to his manuscript, the author wrote: “If I 
should be arrested for any reason whatsoever, | emphatically request 
that everything considered worthy of publication should be published. 
Under Soviet law this would not significantly lengthen the term of 
my sentence. In any case, I insist upon absolutely no changes in 
the text if it is published in Russian. There is no freedom of the press 
in Russia, but who can say that there is no freedom of thought?” 
The poems we reprint here are notable for their rebellious mood. 
Some of them were written while the author was serving a previous 
sentence in Lubyanka, Karaganda, Chernovitzy and Prison No. 2 
in Leningrad. In both of his arrests Yesenin-V olpin was charged with 
“mental instability,” which seems to be a euphemism for political 
unreliability. He is 36 years old and holds a Ph.D. candidate degree 
from Moscow University. He has written extensively on mathematics 
and logic, his most recent article having been published in the 
November 1959 issue of vVoprRosy FILOSOFI (Problems of 
Philosophy). He writes: “In 1949, I was arrested mainly because 
of my poems entitled ‘I Never Put My Hand to Plowing’ and ‘The 
Raven,’ which were reported to the organs of State Security.” 
The published book contains all of the writings Yesenin-V olpin 
entrusted to his friends, consisting of 31 poems and an essay entitled 
** 4 Free Philosophical Treatise.” They are printed both in the 
original Russian and in an English translation by George Reavey, 


noted for his translations of Boris Pasternak’s poetry. 
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The Raven 


Once at night, in time of terror, | was reading Thomas 
More, 
Lest ignoring his Utopia might be laid at my own door. 
In the long, dull exposition I was seeking confirmation 
Of arrests for vagrancy in the land exempt from war, 
Since this sort of vagrancy necessitates no form of war. 
Is he deep, this Thomas More? 


. .. And I pondered on the nation in whose land 
debased was freedom . . . 

Suddenly I heard a rapping . .. Who so late? A 
frightful bore! 

Racked with doubt and sorrow, whispered: “It could 
hardly be a friend; 

All my friends have been imprisoned . . . Must be 
thief come to the door.” 

In ecstatic expectation I called: “Thief, come in the 
door!” 


Someone croaked out: “‘Nevermore!” 


All was clear. Of course, it was the ancient Raven. In 
great haste, 


I unlatched the window, saw the stately Raven of 
before! 


In he rushed impatiently, and stared about the 
premises .. . 


In confusion I informed him: “You may sit here on 
the floor; 

In this house we have no Pallas, please be seated on 
the floor. 


There’s the floor, and nothing more! 


Sullen and ungainly, like a brooding fowl he settled 
down... 

Somehow Pallas was unearthed . . . I have a heap of 
bookish lore! 

Fluttering, he perched once more; and, black as pitch 
in his appearance, 

Blinked there like a drowsy demon, pecking at the 
title ““More” 

Suddenly aroused, his beak kept pecking at the title 
“More,” 


And pronounced he: “Nevermore!” 


I was startled. O, Plutonian! Like a Teuton taciturn! 

Perched above, with bitter words my conduct subtly 
you deplore! 

Stop grimacing, wizard bird; reveal at least half of 
your mind; 

Your abyss, how penetrate? For I have feared since 
time before 

Yet another such abyss in realms corrupted 
heretofore... 


Croaked the Raven: Nevermore! 


Fronde 


We were dispirited, when free, to chant those psalms, 
To pour forth praise without disturbing order- 


ind live in shame, repeating in a horrid age 


{ putrid text about the arbitrary past. 


And carelessly we laughed like boys at school; 


And finding it amusing, we repeated 


To those who glorified the universal leader: 


“All praise, all praise, to great Loyola!” 


. . » But then the game was up: we were in jail. . . 





Raven, Raven! All the planet waits the warrior, not 
the poet; 

In Plutonia you may not quite understand our discord 
sore! 

O, what genius of tomorrow will compose about our 
strivings 

In this age a crown of creations, making cunning use 
of folklore; 

And most likely take as subject our own 
fancy-fashioned folklore! 

And croaked the Raven: Nevermore! 


O Prophet, plainly no mere bird! Impatience has a 
limit; 

Then V oltaire comes in most handy, bombs and 
hatchets, what is more. 

Now that shame has made us pallid — may it come, 
though not too soon, 

Since the terror’s at the summit! — will it come, this 
Thermidor? 

. . . Danton fell, and Robespierre was stricken down 
by Thermidor? 


Croaked the Raven: Nevermore! 


O” Prophet, plainly no mere bird! Is there no foreign 
coumry, 


Where to argue freely about art portends no peril 
sore? 


Shall I ever reach that region, if such be, and not get 
shot? 


In Peru or Netherlands, I'd solve that old contentious 
chore. 
Of the realist and romantic still disputing as before! 
Croaked the Raven: Nevermore! 


““Never, never!” quoth the bird . . . That foreign 
land’s beyond the sea... 

Hereupon in burst two soldiers, drowsy doorman and 
amajor... 

I did not click my heels before them, merely spat into 
a face, 

But the Raven, somber Raven, simply croaked out: 
Nevermore! 

Now I push and push a barrow, keep repeating 
Nevermore! 


There’s no rising . .. Nevermore! 


February 21, 1948. 


Note: This shortened adaptation of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
famous poem, here given an undercurrent of political re- 
bellion, was one of the poems for which Yesenin-Volpin was 
arrested in 1949. 

In his Utopia, More laid down the principles of an ideal 
state whose strict laws made special reference to vagrants, 
a sixteenth-century social and economic problem. Here the 
word “vagrancy” may well be intended to connote freedom 
of movement and mental divagation. 

The poet’s use of the word “folklore” seems to mean fiction 
in the sense of the political and social mythology of the 
Soviet regime. 


But have we courage? What the threat? But through 
Our minds flash only hopeless guesses . . . 


... On sunny days we locked our doors, it seems, 


And then indulged in very restless talk . . . 


How foolish to have a fronde without a sling! 


Psychiatric 
Prison No. 2 


Hospital 


Leningrad, 


November 7, 1949. 


Note: A Fronde is a hostile militant minority deriving its 
name from a faction during the reign of Louis XIV which 
was opposed to the Court and to Cardinal Mazarin. The word 
comes originally from the Latin fronda, meaning a “sling.” 





There Is No Freedom 


“There is no freedom, never was” . 

Joke on, my son: I press your hand: 

Smite down their power! These jokes amuse 
And horrify a father’s mind . . . 

Big children do not fear the whip, 

And adults lock them up in prison; 

But this has no effect at all; 

They just don’t care, who still are children. 
Joke on, my son! Mere sound and fury, yet 
I love your fresh and caustic wit, 

Though the foe will ridicule your pranks. 
As for the friends, they've ceased to care 
For what they cannot justify: 

The anger of an adult babe! 


February 3 


Yesterday I Still Frolicked I’m a spider, and proficient in cobwebs: 
in the Meadow Interrogated, Ill invent no lies at all; 


sin ee With the effluvia of final 
Yesterday I still frolicked in the meadow, ' - eff _ o} fi - cca -eimed 
I shall infiltrate their minds and protocols! 


ind, once in bed, I gave no thought to prison; ae + che excl alll seni 
J, No trace of a doubt or belief w : 
Yet here I awakened in the Lubyanka ., 


No liberty, no Russia, no prison .. . 
And to this very day I have no notion why. P 


The soldiers gave me no inkling of a reason, ... L have no need of any hope or bait 

And no interrogation faced me in the morning .. . T ke tail al liens ’ 
o make me laugh or grimace before one man! 

I’m satisfied: this day, in Lubyanka Street 

I have seen with my eyes a famous prison! 

All right, but what if I learn far too soon 

That I’ve become involved in a hopeless game? 

Why, even then I stand to lose nothing at all 

If I happen to suffer a cut and then die... 

W ith a gracious look and a triumphant smile, 

I shall leave this building of my own good will; 


Then, what signifies this menace of the end? 

Could it be my partiality to writing? 

But what's the point here of “why” and “could it be”! 
Everything is obvious without the “why”: 

Since I'd dispensed with all belief in human aims, 


Was it a wonder I was locked up in prison! 


I have seen its facade, known its seamy side, too. 
But I might claim that nothing would astonish me : : 
oo And they will avoid the mistake of burying 
If, inside the Lubyanka, a spark of freedom sie ee 

a ’ Pi Ve, too, in a graveyard where Communists lie! 
Might annihilate this unbounded prison! 


Because, though routine may crushingly deaden 


Lubyanka—Karaganda, 
All those implanted within this nauseous hole, 


July, 1949—March 23, 1951. 





O Fellow Citizens, Cows, and Oxen! 


O fellow citizens, cows, and oxen! 


Just look what the Bolsheviks have done to you! 


But once again we'll see a frightful war, 
And different times will then knock at the door .. . 


. .. 1f I survive the war and all its hunger, 
Then, perhaps, I'll stick it out for one more year, 
Inspect all those most unattractive places 
Where I grew up and was so frightened of the lash; 
And I'll converse with a residue of friends 
From the prison camps of Ukhta and Ust’vym; 
But when the trains will start to run again, 
Then I shall abandon Russia for all time! 

Pll arrive in Byzantium and Algiers, 

And, though short of cash, I'll land in Cairo, 
And there, above the sea, espy white vapor 
Rising beyond the rock where sits Gibraltar! 
.. . And to the extent I still remain a child, 

I shall admire the Louvre, and not grieve! 

I shall preserve enough of my ascetic outlook 
To continue hoping past the forty mark; 

And I shall be sufficiently myself 

To challenge all the Catholics to battle! 

. . . But if it emerge that the West is old 

And crude, and an unbeliever there a dunce; 
And it emerge that the enduring winter 

Has frozen the rage of a despairing mind, 
And that, far from Russian places, my protest 
Appears quite meaningless and wanting wit! . . . 
What shall I do? Even then I'll not go back! 
Drunk from despair, I'll shoot myself, 

So as not to watch the ruthless simplicity 

Of man’s dismal, everyday existence, 

And with all the holy bitterness of gloom 

Not spoil the life of some young person; 

And, in addition, make absolutely sure 

That Russia gets no vestige of my ashes. 


Karaganda—Moscow. 


April, 1952—October, 1958. 


The Heart Is Broken 
The heart is broken, passion’s lost— 
An alien power has sundered us. 


An alien faith, an alien law, 
Have tracked me down on every side. 


...1 waited mutely, a beetle in a wall. 
Secretly you came to visit me; 


You trembled, shedding tears of shame, 
While I was hesitant to answer “yes” ; 


And yet behind the wall of being, 
We were most happy, youand!... 


Now yow’re in exile, and I in jail, 
All day in darkness, bright-lit at night, 


Among the bandits, among the thieves, 
The gray-haired priests and the professors. 


... The end! But deeply an anguished hope 
Lives warm: perhaps, if war break out... 


ope will survive without the newspapers 
Hop ll thout tl papers, 


And waiting might take some fifteen years . . . 


...1n the frozen tundra winds and blizzards blow... 
We all have scurvy in the frigid mineshaft; 


Your father will not raise his eyes again, 


He’s deaf to us beneath the stones! 


.. . But there, in freedom . . . there’s more to eat: 


The end’s obscure, but clearer there! 


. .. But he, the chief, is silent always, 
And in this silence pass the years; 


And no one questions: why or wherefore 
You've crossed the Volga, and I'm in jail! 


June 11, 1950. 
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Two young participants in the “Czechoslovak-African Friendship Days.” 
Nok Lapja (Budapest), July 1 


Eastern Europe Overseas 


AFRICA 


The Lord Mayor of Prague entertains an African delegation, visiting 
Czechoslovakia for the ‘Friendship Days,” at Prague’s old town hall. 
Svet V Obrazech (Prague), July 8 


A GIANT CZECHOSLOVAK airliner crashed into a power 
line and exploded in an attempted instrument landing 
near Casablanca on July 12, killing all 72 persons aboard. 
Among the dead were 24 Russians, 18 Czechs, 8 Moroccans, 
6 East Germans, 4 Guineans, 3 Malis and 1 Chinese. The 
big Soviet-built turbo-prop had been on the regularly sched- 
uled flight, inaugurated in February, from Prague to Rabat 
(Morocco), Dakar (Senegal), Conakry 
Bamako (Mali 
This ill-fated air link,* the first between the Communist 
bloc and the newly independent nations of West Africa, 
symbolizes the role of the new African countries in world 
politics. In 1960 alone, 17 new independent nations ap- 
peared on that continent. The airline also symbolizes the 
approach the Soviets are using toward Africa, and their 
effort to identify with the nationalistic aspirations of the 
new countries. It represents modern technology, and the 
Africans want it. According to press reports, several of the 
Russians in the wreckage were flying instructors en route to 
train native air crews in Guinea and Ghana. 


(Guinea) and 


Until lately, the Communist drive to penetrate Africa 
(not counting the Egyptian sector of the United Arab 
Republic) had followed the usual strategy of concentrating 
on selected countries. Moscow seemed satisfied to support 
such “nationalistic bourgeois” leaders as Sekou Touré of 
Guinea and Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana (who is now tour- 
ing the Soviet Union and planning a vacation on the 
Black Sea) in hopes of splitting the new nations off, one 
by one, from the West. In recent months, however, the pace 
of the campaign has quickened and its scope broadened. 
The traffic of diplomatic and economic missions, trade 
union and youth delegations, has grown, and the num- 
ber of countries to which they go has increased. The Soviet- 
bloc governments have hardened their propaganda diatribes 
against the “imperialist West.” “Greetings to Gizenga” 
were issued by all the countries on the occasion of the 
Congo’s first anniversary of independence, June 29, in- 
cluding a terse message from Khrushchev indicting the 
UN and the “blackguards” who “murdered Patrice Lu- 
mumba.” Whenever Communist and African delegations 
get together, their official statements hammer on the em- 
barassment of the West in Algeria, on Angola, and on the 
Union of South Africa’s racial policy. 


Credits 


Until mid-1959, Soviet-bloc aid to Africa was negligible. 
Since that time, long-term credits have grown to a sum 
in excess of $285 million; and of this amount Eastern 
Europe contributed roughly $58 million. The bulk of this 
has gone to Ethiopia, Ghana and Guinea, but a recent 
spate of credits brought Tunisia, Somalia and Mali into 
the picture. A summary of the sources and destinations of 
these long-term credits, in millions of dollars, is given in 
the following table. 


* This was its second major air disaster in four months. On 
March 28, another Ilyushin-18 went down near Nuremberg, Ger- 
many, carrying 52 persons to their deaths. 





Czechoslovakia Poland Hungary USSR 
Ethiopia 10 - 100 


Ghana n.a. 14 40 


Guinea 10 n.a. u 3S 
Somalia 4.2 - 
Tunisia 10 
n.a.;: amount not specified 

Sources: Communist Economic Policy in the Less Developed 
Areas, US Department of State (Washington), July, 1960, p. 28; 
Handel Zagrarniczny (Warsaw), February, 1961; Vneshnyaya Tor- 
govlya (Moscow), March; Ekonomicheskya Gazeta (Moscow), 
April 21; Nepszava (Budapest), April 23; Nepszabadsag (Buda- 


pest), June 17; The New York Times, June 18; Radio Mogadiscio 
(Somalia), June 27; and CTK (Prague), June 30. 


Ethiopia was granted the first and largest credits when 
Emperor Haile Selassie journeyed to Moscow in July 1959. 
However, recent events have given an ironic twist to Com- 
munist activities in East Africa. In June, the Soviet Union 
granted to Somalia, Ethiopia’s neighbor, one of the largest 
per capita loans it has ever extended. The agreement fol- 
lowed anti-American demonstrations in Mogadiscio protest- 
ing US military aid to Ethiopia after armed clashes between 
the two countries. Prior to this agreement, Somalia had 
no relations, diplomatic or otherwise, with the Soviet bloc. 
Soon afterward a Somali delegation in Prague received an- 
other small credit to help finance industrial development, 
and signed a cultural pact for 1961. The relative size of the 
Soviet credit* suggests that the Communists may be trading 
Addis Ababa for Mogadiscio, especially in view of the ter- 
ritorial conflict between the two African countries. 

However, Moscow’s chief interest in Africa has been and 
continues to be Ghana and Guinea. Czechoslovakia spear- 
headed the drive in Guinea in 1959 (after Conakry was 
set financially adrift by France when it chose to sever all 
ties following its independence), with two gift shipments 
of goods, including arms valued at roughly $500,000.** In 
July of that year, the USSR provided credits to finance an 
impressive list of projects, including a polytechnical insti- 
tute for 1,500 students, buildings for the Guinea National 
Assembly, rice and dairy farms, a cement plant, a printing 
plant, a tannery and a cannery; since then it has added to 
the list, among other things, a hydroelectric station and an 
aluminum works (TASS, June 8). All of the countries of 
Eastern Europe (and China) followed. Czechoslovakia is 
contributing complete equipment for various industrial 
plants, a radio station, trucks, tractors, etc., valued at 
roughly $6 million on credit in the period 1960-62; a new 
accord signed on May 25 increased the credits to a total 
of $10 million. Hungary, for example, is building a glass- 
ware plant, and sending farm machinery and telecommu- 
nications equipment. 


* Of the total, $45 million is a long-term loan for industrial and 
agricultural development, and $7 million is a five-year commercial 
credit. In addition, the USSR is to build without compensation 
two hospitals, a high school, a printing plant and a radio station. 
Along with the gift, the Soviets promised to send a group of 
doctors and teachers and to train Somali doctors in Soviet schools. 
(The New York Times, June 18. 


** Communist Economic Policy in the Less Developed Areas, 


op. cit., p. 28. 


Aid to Ghana began in August 1960, and it has con- 
tinued on a similar scale. The credits from Eastern Europe, 
however, are more recent. On April 22, agreements were 
signed in Accra by both Poland and Hungary. The Buda- 
pest government extended $7 million—which, in case of 
“satisfactory development of relations,’ can be raised to 
double that amount—for a complete pharmaceutical fac- 
tory, a cable factory, an electric light bulb factory and other 
investment goods. The loan is to be repaid within seven 
years. Deliveries under a $14 million Polish credit are to 
include sugar refineries, distilleries, steel foundries and coke 
factories. The Poles are also to build a shipyard at Tema 
for the production of fishing vessels: “Ghana has sug- 
gested, moreover, that in the first years leading positions in 
the shipyard should be staffed with Poles.” 
June 17. 


Radio Warsaw, 
Czechoslovakia signed an accord in Accra, 
May 26, which stipulated ‘ta long-term loan to Ghana for 
the purchase of Czechoslovak plants, including sugar mills, 
shoe factories, ceramic plants and machinery for hydro- 
electric power plants.” (CTK, May 26. 

Tunisia has also been added to the list of long-term 
debtors of Eastern Europe. An agreement signed in No- 
vember 1960 with Poland provided for an eight-year credit 
of $10 million for the purchase of complete plants and 
equipment. Mali, which began establishing diplomatic 
relations with the Eastern European countries early this 
year, received a long-term credit from Czechoslovakia on 
June 13, providing for the delivery to the Bamako govern- 
ment of equipment for a textile factory, a hospital, a lab- 
oratory, machinery, etc. in return for agricultural products, 
“especially peanuts” (CTK, June 16 

Nigeria, which previously had only limited contact with 
the Communist countries, sent a high-level economic mis- 
sion headed by its Finance Minister Okotie-Eboh to the 
Soviet bloc at the beginning of June. 


In each country 
visited 


Czechoslovakia, the Soviet Union and Poland 
they were feted by top government officials who expressed 
their willingness to supply investment goods on credit 
terms as well as technical assistance; the Czechs offered to 
inaugurate a new air route from Prague to Lagos. In 
Moscow, it was agreed that Soviet experts would go to 
Nigeria in the near future to study the possibilities of 
economic cooperation. (CTK [Prague], June 3; TASS 
[Moscow], June 9; and PAP [Warsaw], June 13.) When 
the 23-member mission left Poland, however, they went on 
around the world to the United States to be guests of 
honor at the first official function of the new Nigerian- 
American Chamber of Commerce. 


Students and Technicians 
Technical assistance and the trainine of students has 
been a more important arm of Eastern Europe’s drive for 
influence in Africa than the granting of credits, which the 


satellites can less easily afford. A total of 100 technicians 


from the Sino-Soviet bloc were in Africa during the period 
July 1-December 31, 1959: 50 in Guinea, 30 in Ghana 
and 20 in Ethiopia.* Among these, the countries of East- 


* Ibid, p. 2. 





ern Europe were well represented. Since then their num- 
bers have multiplied; Czechoslovakia alone now has 30 
doctors and medical personnel working in Guinea, accord- 
ing to CTK, July 4. The technical experts not only accom- 
pany the industrial plants and equipment delivered on 
credit, but come as advisors on everything from economic 
planning to police protection. For example: a representa- 
tive of Pol-Service, a new Polish organization which ex- 
ports technical know-how, spent ten days in Morocco dis- 
cussing designs for new housing with the town council of 
Tunis, where a Polish office of technical cooperation is to 
be established (Radio Warsaw, May 22). The Poles plan 
to set up three-month courses for workers in the fishing 
industries of Ghana, Guinea and Senegal (PAP, July 4). 
Under provisions of a recent Soviet accord with Ghana, 8 
architects and civil engineers arrived in Accra on June 1, 
to conduct a preliminary survey into the design of resi- 
dential areas; and according to The New York Times, 
June 11, negotiations were underway for another accord 
which would provide for 13 Soviet experts to help establish 
a string of fisheries. On July 16, Ghana’s Minister of 
Works and Housing left Accra for a tour of the Soviet 
Union, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Poland 
to recruit technicians for Ghana's civil service. (The Neu 
York Times, July 17. 

Along with the export of technicians there has been a 
growing influx of students to the Soviet bloc, as well as 
of workers slated for technical training. In this latter cate- 
gory, according to the Bratislava organ of the Czecho- 
slovak Communist Youth League, Smena, June 29, 
160 Africans have received technical training in Czecho- 
slovakia since 1959; 50 are currently in training from 
Guinea, Mali, Tunisia, Congo and Sierra Leone. An even 
greater effort is being made with university students. The 
newspaper cited above claimed on June 23 that out of 
1,807 foreign university students studying in Czechoslovakia 
this year, 815 were African; 285 of these were already 
studying in the universities, and another group of 530 were 
taking a preparatory one-year course in the Czech language. 
(African students in American colleges and universities 
during the academic year 1960-61 numbered 2,831, or 44 
percent more than in the previous year |The New York 
Times, June 28). 
of Eastern Europe are making a determined effort to 
attract Africans to their educational institutions. 


On a smaller scale, the other countries 


Trade 


If the East European countries have given fewer credits 
to the new African nations than the Soviet Union, they 
have been more generous with their trade. The exchange 
of goods has increased considerably in the past two years, 
in pace with the expanded interest in Africa. Poland and 
East Germany recently formed a shipping route called the 
United West African Service to handle the growing com- 
merce; vessels will leave their ports regularly three times a 
month for the ports of Casablanca, Dakar, Conakry, Accra 
and Lagos. (Radio Warsaw, June 30.) 


However, the size of the trade is still small. Poland’s 


trade with Guinea, for example, more than doubled in 
1960 as compared with 1959, but the total turnover 
amounted to only 18.6 million foreign exchange zloty 
(Tygodnik Powszechny |Warsaw], June 25). Czechoslovak 
exports to Tunisia were said to have doubled and imports 
increased eight times within the past two years, but the 
volume of imports from Ghana, where all the credits has 
been going, amounted to only $3.9 million in 1959 and 
$4.5 in 1960 (CTK, June 30). Bulgaria’s trade with 
Sudan, Morocco, Guinea, Tunisia and Ethiopia ranged in 
value from $644,000 to $162,000 (Economic News In 
Bulgaria {Sofia], March, 1961). These figures may be com- 
pared with the $80 million and $44 million worth of goods 
that Czechoslovakia and Poland, respectively, plan to ex- 
change with Cuba in 1961. 

The Communist countries are apparently not in a posi- 
tion to take the kind of commodities which the African 
countries sell in quantity on foreign markets. The recent 
trade protocol between Guinea and East Germany—which 
called for a turnover 30 percent higher in 1961 than in 
1960—contained a typical trade list: Guinean bananas, 
coffee, citrus fruits, etc. in exchange for machinery, tex- 
tiles, pharmaceutical products, sugar, beer and other in- 
dustrial consumer goods (Neues Deutschland {East Berlin], 
June 18). At the present level of restricted consumption 
in Communist countries, the non-staple foodstuffs which 
make up such a large proportion of African exports are 
not in high demand. They want industrial raw materials. 
Whenever possible, the East European countries have in- 
cluded such items on their import list. For example, in 
Poland’s January trade accord with Tunisia—which ac- 
companied the grant of credits and stipulated a $7 turn- 
over of goods—a large share of Polish imports listed con- 
sisted of phosphates, iron ore and zinc concentrates. 

Moreover, the Soviet-bloc countries have not been as 
generous with exports of machinery and equipment as 
they would like to make the Africans believe. Less than 
20 percent of Soviet exports to Africa in 1958 fell into 
this category. A relatively larger share of Eastern Europe’s 
exports consist of investment goods, but more than half of 
these shipments are industrial consumer goods. 


Cultural Contact 


Another implement of the Soviet bloc has been cultural 
exchange. In Czechoslovakia, the week from June 26 to 
July 2 was celebrated as “Days of Czechoslovak-African 
Friendship.”” About 100 delegates from most of the Afri- 
can countries took part in ceremonies intended to “impress 
upon the African visitors what the road to Communism 
means for us” and to give the Czechoslovak people a closer 
knowledge of the life of the African people and their 
struggle for independence. The program included: three 
series of films entitled “Postcard from Africa,” “The Face 
of Africa” and “Dawn Over Africa”; performances by a 
40-member ensemble from Mali; native songs and dances 
by African students studying in Czechoslovakia; and sports 
events. (CTK, June 23. 





“THE IMPERIALISTS WILL STRANGLE YOU” 


In June, 16 of the newly independent African nations 
met in Strasbourg with the members of the European Com- 
mon Market to iron out some of their mutual economic 
problems and set the stage for future relations. All ex- 
cept Somalia and the Congo were former French de- 
pendencies; all had elected to remain in some way asso- 
ciated with their former rulers upon gaining independence. 

They talked about the gradual establishment of a free 
trade area and the impact this would have on the export 
trade of the African countries. The new nations were 
principally interested in the extension of the preferential 
treatment that their exports have been receiving (for ex- 
ample in France) to all the other countries of the EEC. 
They also wanted expanded representation on the de- 
velopment fund, set up by the Rome Treaty in 1958, after 
the present $58] million is expended by the end of 1962. 
(The Economist (London), July 1.) 

According to the Manchester Guardian, June 8, roughly 
$120 million of the development fund has already been 
committed to projects ranging from road construction 
to schools, and many new proposals are on the boards 
Some former British colonies like Nigeria were said to 
be making overtures for membership in the ECC regard- 
less of whether or not Britain decides to join. 

Here is a Soviet appraisal of the Strasbourg meeting 
in its English-language broadcast to Africa on June 23 
—a typical example of Communist propaganda to the 
emerging continent: 

“A conference of parliamentarians of the Common 
Market countries and a number of African states has 
opened in the French city of Strasbourg. The aim of 
this conference is to enlist as many African states as 
possible in the EEC—one of the blocs of the biggest im- 
perialist countries. In this regard, Western propaganda 


Radio programs are beamed daily at the continent. In 
January, Poland opened its first broadcast service to Africa 
with the announced objective of giving the Africans a 
picture of life in Poland, of its economic achievements and 
its views on international developments. 


The Czechoslovak film industry has concluded agree- 
ments with Guinea, Tunisia and Morocco for the delivery 
of films: arrangements have been made for shooting the 
first full-length film in Guinea; and film festivals have 
been arranged in all three countries. Recently, Poland con- 
cluded accords with Ghana, Guinea and Mali in the field 
of radio and television; the exchange of material and 
training of radio technicians were provided for in the pact 


with Guinea (PAP, June 7) 


The Soviet-bloc Interna- 


tional Radio and Television Organization, which convened 
in Budapest recently, was attended by representatives of 
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uses lavish words to picture the Common Market to 
Africans in a very attractive light. It claims that the 
entry of the African countries in this association of im- 
perialist robbers will promote the upsurge of their econ- 
omies; but it is unlikely that simpletons can be found 
who believe this. 

“The members of the EEC . . . think least of all about 
helping the African countries develop their economies. 
To persuade African countries to join the Common Mar- 
ket, its members have even created a special fund for 
the development of overseas territories. Where does the 
money from this fund go? So far, not a single dollar 
from this fund has been used to create an industrial 
base in an African country. Last year, for example, the 
Common Market refused to finance a project for the 
construction of 172 industrial enterprises in African 
states. As is known, for the successful development of 
industry in a state, especially an underdeveloped state, 
it is necessary for the government to regulate imports 
from developed foreign countries. This applies, above 
all, to branches of industry that are being created in 
the state. This is done by imposing duties, customs, etc., 
on imports. The domestic industry is thus protected from 
the competition of stronger foreign rivals. The treaty 
on the creation of the Common Market provides for the 
abolition of customs restrictions in all member countries. 

“What will the consequences of this be for the Afri- 
can countries? They will be most serious. The industries 
of the independent African states, which are only be- 
ginning to develop, will hardly be able to withstand 
the competition of industrial concerns in highly devel- 
oped European countries such as West Germany and 
France. To put it bluntly, they will be strangled.” 


the African Broadcasting Union, including delegates from 


Guinea, Mali and Morocco (MTI July 1 


One of the key targets of the Communists has been the 
youth of the new African countries. 


Budapest , 


Delegations such as 
the “young Ghanaian Pioneers,’ who appeared in Prague 
on June 6, and a 4-member group of the Union of Youth 
in Mali to June 23, move reg- 
ularly among the countries. Since Communist parties are 
negligible or the countries, the 
trade unions have been made a chief point of contact. A 
delegation from the Soviet trade unions travelled to Ghana 
and Guinea recently; a joint statement was signed with the 
Union of the National Federation of Working People in 
Guinea urging 


who came Prague on 


non-existent in African 


“solidarity and unity of action among the 
all the Trud |Moscow}, 
The secretary-general of Ghana’s Trade Union 


working people of 
June 23. 


countries.” 





Congress will reportedly head a delegation of workers to 
Czechoslovakia later this year. (The New York Times, 
May 25. 

Other recent contacts include the following: 

Mali’s state secretary of defense and security left Czecho- 
slovakia on May 12, where he had participated in Victory 
Day celebrations and held talks with the Czechoslovak 
Minister of Interior and Minister of National Defense. 

Radio Prague, May 13. 

A Polish trade delegation returned to Warsaw on May 
25, after signing a new accord with Ghana and holding 
trade talks with the governments of Nigeria, Togo, Liberia 
and Senegal. (PAP, May 25. 

The Tunisian director of tourism visited Bulgaria to 
study the Black Sea resorts and the organization of tourist 
activities. (Radio Sofia, May 28. 

Ethiopia concluded a pact with a Czechoslovak trading 
company which provides for the building of a plastic shoe 
factory in Ethiopia. (Radio Addis Ababa, June 20.) 

The chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 


SEARCH FOR ORIGINAL WAYS 


The editor-in-chief of Poland's leading cultural weekly 
Nowa Kultura (Warsaw), May 14, wrote the following anal- 
ysis of five West African countries that he had visited. The 
rather sober tone of this appraisal, written for home 


consumption, is in marked contrast to the propaganda 
aimed at African countries. 


“At first glance it seems that those countries which 
are still relatively closely connected with old metrop- 
olises have the best chances of development, economic 
and political stability, and fast achievements. . . . At 
first glance they seem to be the leading countries be- 
cause there are fewer contrasts in them, the natives are 
wealthier, and administration is good. The cadres of 
native intelligentsia are more numerous and the devel- 
opment of standards of education better. Political and 
social institutions are more mature and operate more 
effectively. 

“Nigeria is perhaps the only one among them to have 
its own national bourgeoisie. The nuclei of a worker 
class are forming. . . . In Ghana, Africanization has al- 
ready reached secondary-school teachers. In Nigeria 
one can talk with prominent black deans of serious uni- 
versities. 

“But such countries as Nigeria or Ghana are im- 
pressive only at first glance. They had a better start. 
Ir Nigeria the opposition party calls for nationalization. 
In Senegal and Ghana, in order to reach agreements 
with ruling factors, one must speak the language of 
planned economy and socialist theory. .. . 

“Socialist transformation is a necessary condition for 


Parliament of Liberia attended the Christian Peace Assem- 
bly in Prague on June 19, and discussed possibilities of 
expanding economic relations with Czechoslovakia. (Radio 
Bratislava, June 20.) 

An East German delegation, headed by Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Trade Enkelmann, went to Accra at the invi- 
tation of the Ghanaian government. (ADN [East Berlin], 
June 28. 

Guinea signed a new trade agreement with Bulgaria, as 
well as an accord for scientific-technical cooperation. 
(Rabotnichesko Delo, June 29. 

Mali signed its first trade and payments agreement with 
Bulgaria in Bamako, as well as a cultural and scientific- 
technical accord. The pacts were signed by the Bulgarian 
Deputy Minister of Foreign Trade who is touring some 
African countries. (Radio Sofia, July 6.) 

“Workers of the Congo peace movement” arrived in 
Sofia on July 10, “to study the work of the Committee for 
Defense of Peace and the success of our people in the 
construction of socialism.” (Radio Sofia, July 10. 


the true development of Western Africa. Of course, 


the nationalization of petty bourgeois property is out 
of the question in Guinea or Mali. Both countries’ politi- 


cians are against such limitations of property. In Ghana, 
where socialist slogans are used, the property of the na- 
tional bourgeosie in general is protected too. Besides, 
all these countries stress the specific, African character 
of their socialism. They are seeking original ways. . . . 

“On the other hand, in searching for fast roads [to 
economic development], the Guineans make many mis- 
takes. Mali could not remain in the federation with 
Senegal precisely because of its different path to eco- 
nomic development. The people ruling in that country 
make a particularly good impression. To them, social- 
ism and planned economy are not Utopian slogans but 
concrete directives for action. But Mali, like Guinea, is 
a territory where socialist endeavors coexist with ex- 
treme backwardness. . The struggle with tribalism 
and the creation of national ties are processes which 
take different shapes in the different countries | saw. 
In some of them, such as Nigeria and Ghana, advanced 
capitalist forms of economy and social levels, typical 
class relations of this formation, already have their in- 
fluence. In others, such as Mali and Guinea, political 
and national liberation movements play an im- 
portant role. In Mali, | met with slogans calling for a 
struggle for decolonization. And not only economic and 
political either. They want decolonization of views, 
ideas, and consciousness of the masses and even their 
tastes and economic demands.” 





Hungarian Review (Budapest), April 1961 


STORM IN A VILLAGE 


This is the salty and rather cynical story of a Hungarian village during the great 
collectivization drive of 1959. The author, Sandor Csoori, is a Budapest writer who 
was sent out to help explain to the peasants that history is on the side of collective 
farming, and that their old ways are no longer good. Unlike many literary servants 
of power, he tells the truth plainly and without concealing his dismay at the gulf 
between abstract ideology and its practical consequences. His account, from which 
we have taken these excerpts, appeared in the Budapest magazine Korrars, May 1961. 


QO” MY SECOND visit to the village they were organizing 

the collective farm. There were already two collec- 
tives in the village, but both of them were special interest 
groups really, with little practical result and few members. 
One, in fact, had only six members and cultivated, as I re- 
call, about 150-160 cadastral holds [one hold equals .57 
hectares or 1.42 English acres—Ed.|. I couldn’t understand 
why this particular farm had been set up in the first place, 
it seemed so ridiculous. A collective farm with 150 holds? 
I found out that some contemporary devil had been at work 
behind the scenes. I was told that—back before 1956—one 
of the prominent men in the village had been involved in 
some shady business deal; he had been dismissed from his 
job and even expelled from the Party. But he had a brain- 
wave. A really brilliant idea. He figured that he might 
evade the strait-jacket of our present social system by em- 
barking on an enterprise which would serve the progressive 
interests of the system: he decided to form a collective 


farm. The authorities, thinking he wanted to make amends, 
gladly gave him every assistance. It didn’t matter at all 
that the collective turned out to have only six members. 
The important thing was that a new collective had been 
organized. The very fact of its existence was, to their 
minds, more important than how it was brought into exist- 
ence. They achieved magnificent and enviable results. 
They selected the best kulak [rich peasant] properties, the 
majority of which fronted on the Sarviz river. This in 
itself was a lucky hit. They had water, they could grow 
vegetables, sugar beets, various industriai crops. Oddly 
enough, despite the spectacular results, the number of mem- 
bers did not increase. The founding members seem to have 
fenced the others off 
writing on the wall? 
When I came to the village for the second time, nothing 
was said about enlarging the two collectives that already 
existed. The idea was that the whole village should be 


or did the outsiders see the hand- 





At first sight I could 
Naturally I was able 
atmospheric changes only through my closer 


“consecrated” as a collective village. 
tell that everything was seething 
to study these 
friends, the members of the folklore group. 

After two months of rehearsals, the folklorists were well 
versed in their roles and only the actual staging remained 
to be done, when news spread in the village that the agi- 
tators had arrived. Their coming disturbed the players also, 
since most of them would be vitally affected by the col- 
lectivization drive, and they told the 


about them, to let the world go to the dogs 


manager to torget 
“We aren't 


oing to make theatricals now, this othe 


show is big 
enough for us.” 
Well, that seemed to be the end 


1 
Work 


two months of hard 


It seemed strange to me that these forty people in a small 


village, who had gained so much encouragement and joy 


from the work they had done, suddenly turned deaf when 


it came to the question of collectivization. I know it is one 


thing to play and act together, and another thing to cut 


fodder together, yet these are somehow alike Or maybe 
they shrank from joint work in the collective farm because 
they were living in a divided world, and satisfied thei 
spiritual needs with the folklore group and wanted to lead 
Who knows? Who can 


a compli ated question F 


their own private lives at home 
answer such 

After three days, and many messages sent, they came 
reluctantly one by one. You could see that they couldn’t 
bear to stay at home any longe1 They were driven by 
curiosity what the doing and think- 
but it was impossible to get on with the 


to see others were 
ing. They came, 
rehearsal. One sat in a corner silent, sweating as if he 
had the flu, but the fever was only in his brain. The other 
completely forgot his lines, and although he was a church- 


going man he swore blasphemously in a high falsetto voice 


OSS 


Kortars (Budapest), March 1960 


like a eunuch. During these hours of moaning and despair, 
I was suddenly engulfed by the odor of the oily floor; it 
filled my nostrils, went to my head. I could no longer 
think anything but this crude, sickening smell. Smell? 
Stench, rather. It was like the beginning of a poison gas at- 
tack. I would have liked to bang my head against the wall, 
split it wide open to get rid of that hellish perfume. 

What on earth could I say to them? That they should not 
hesitate, that they ought to join the collective? Should I 
try to prove to them that a collective farm is a highet 
form of agriculture? They already knew this. They were 
not only well-versed in the text, they no longer denied the 
possibilities. Should I tell them that in the collective you 
feel freer, you live in a healthier atmosphere than when 
you scrape the soil by yourself or follow the plow alone 
Hastily I told them a few of my 


experiences, some that had nothing to do with each other, 


under the scorching sun? 


a few stories about good and bad collectives. 


They listened 
only half-heartedly: they were interested only in the fate 
The fate of these 


And somehow I too 


of the bad and struggling collectives. 
were what they worried about now. 

felt that 
They needed to get rid of then fears, 


was best to tell them about the worst examples. 
justified or not. I 
spoke of the evil in order to serve a good purpose. I re- 
member how my relatives, when they signed up for the col- 
lective, started right away to blame the collective for this 
and for that. 

Of the members of the folk ensemble, 
self. This ever-smiling 34-year-old peasant was undefeated 


even now. He 


only Feri was him- 


fooled around as if he were performing 
buffoonery on the stage. He announced that his friend Laci 
against him in vain because he, Feri, was 
Being a 
All the 
and if anybody tried to 
skip work he would shoot a cartridge of paprika up his ass. 


“Stop this nonsense,” 


was intriguing 
become the chairman of the collective. 
real peasant, he had dreamt of this in his cradle. 
others would be his underlings, 


going 


said one of the players. 
“What nonsense?” 
“What you’ve just been saying.” 


A collective farmer does not talk back,” answered the 
inveterate comedian 

Thereupon two women started chasing him around the 
In vain he tried to fend them off with chairs. 


The women fought a mock battle with him: 


smelly room. 
“Here you 
are, here’s your work bonus. You want 90 work units? 
We'll give you hundred! 


him!” 


Go at him Irene, don’t spare 
Feri peeped out merrily from behind the women. “The 
peasant revolt of nineteen hundred and fifty-nine.” 
“Hit him on the head,” 
“Oh no,” 


cried someone. 


said another, “for goodness sake no. How will 


we feed the pigs if you ruin the collective’s marrow crop?” 
[A Hungarian pun: 


marrow-headed means stupid, and 
marrow is also a fodder for pigs.—Ed. | 
“Just wait,” said Feri to the women, “some day you will 
Comrade Chairman this and 
But you won't get any work 


premium unless you are one of the hottest women in the 


come and try fondle me. 


Comrade Chairman that. 


collective.” 


“And if we are? It won’t do you any harm 





Kortars (Budapest), March 1960 


—_ 1 Look back upon that evening, I don’t recall 
anyone expecting a tragedy. The strangest part of it 
was that nobody brought up any argument against it. They 
wouldn’t say anything about the collective, good or bad. 
They were just tossed about. I even thought for a moment 
that it was not the bare fact that pained them, but rather 
the insecurity, the darkness, the big question: what is going 
to happen? 
I knew how they felt. 


Three days later all of them signed up. I know that 


they weren't pacified for good, but they had made their 


choice. 

To organize the whole village took much sweat and tears. 
A cold war raged for ten days between the peasants and 
the organizers. The front line wound at first between the 
wine glasses and sensible arguments: later it was trans- 
ferred to the steeper and rockier paths of harsh words. The 
debates began in low voices and rose to fiery words that 
ignited the agitators and the peasants alike. 

The fight grew delicate and hard at the same time, be- 
cause the county or district Party committees, through no 
fault of their own, got involved unexpectedly with the ques- 
tion of the time limit. This is what happened: the col- 
lectivization drive acquired an unexpected impetus in the 
spring of 1959 and everybody was caught mentally unpre- 
pared. The authorities were unprepared and so was the 
National Bank, and I believe the peasantry as well. In the 
final period, by the end of February or the beginning of 
March, the flow had to be stemmed. But how? It wasn’t 
easy. Was it to be stopped by the same people who had 
started the whole thing? 

At our village the organizing was in full swing when 
the agitators were instructed that the new collective must 
not be set up in the spring. The farming of the collective 
must wait until fall, but if possible all the membership ap- 
plications must be signed now. To join in the spring— 
for the fall? Who on earth ever heard of such a thing? 
The peasants immediately felt that something was amiss. 


“Well, if the group is going to be formed in the fall, we 
have until September to make up our minds,” they said. 
Those who had already signed up felt somehow in their 
minds that it was no longer valid. September was a long 
way off, on the far-away shore of possibilities or impos- 
sibilities. —The hoes and plows lurking in the semi-shadow 
of the barn were nearer and more real; they seemed to 
awaken with the first rays of the spring sun. 

These new developments made the situation even worse. 
Immediate action became useless, argument rather than 
necessity took the fore, and no wonder if many of the 
people’s educators forgot their proper role in this unex- 
pected situation. They became irritable and nervous, and 
as they grew exhausted they became even more irritable. 

I was witness to a straightforward bit of persuasion in 
front of the Council house. A well-known peasant of 40 
or 45 was standing among three people’s educators who 
were arguing heatedly with him. He had been grilled the 
whole day with no avail. Now he wanted to go home, but 
the three men would not let him off. 

“Damn you, let me go home,” the peasant exploded. 

‘“‘Why are you swearing? We can swear too.” 

“My animals are going to die. 
day.” 


I haven’t fed them all 


“We haven’t eaten either,’ said one of the agitators, 
hitching up his trousers. 

“T’m sure that isn’t my fault.” 

“It’s your fault and the fault of your friends,” 
other. 


said the 


“Well, have a nice dinner,” said the peasant and turned 
to leave. The three grabbed him. “Nothing doing. You 
won't budge from here until you give us your reply.” 
“You'll drive me crazy. What do you want me to reply 


to? 


“Come on, dad, you're forgetting,” said the tallest of 
the three. “Are you going to sign up or not?” 

“ve told you a hundred times, no and again no.” 

“‘What’s the reason? Tell my why.” 

“How many times do I have to tell you? I don’t own 
the land, so I can’t sign. I am only the son-in-law, do you 
understand ?” 

“A son-in-law who is hen-pecked, eh?” said the tallest. 
“But you are admired by half the village. We would really 
just like to know whether you approve of the collective at 
all. Yes or no?” 


The man was taken aback by the crudity of the question. 
He hadn’t been asked that before. 
he said stubbornly. 


“Ves, I approve of it,” 
Probably in the back of his mind he 
really did, but to think something and to act on it are two 
different things. 

“If you approve, then sign up.” 

“If you don’t sign, then it’s another matter.” 

This was a bit too much. All four knew that this was 
already a threat. The peasant looked up at the tallest of 
the agitators, turned around without a word and went 
home. The agitators stiffened, then after some hesitation 
the three of them ran across the street into the bar and 
had a stiff drink. 

No doubt about it, this was no wedding party. It was 
more like a childbirth, in which it happens that the ob- 





sietrician or the midwife has to press down on the woman 
in labor. 

It also turned out that the agitators began to fight among 
themselves. On the seventh or eighth day the bunch in 
our village sent out for reinforcements. The railroadmen 
from Bataszek came. They couldn’t continue with the 
organization that the others had started a week ago, and 
had to start from scratch. But now the peasant, after a 
couple of glasses of wine, said that he was not an enemy 
of collectivization, sure he would sign up, but not now, 
only in the fall, and of course he would sign then. The 
situation was beautifully fouled up. 

We can be glad that the peasant doesn’t oppose this 
thing, that there is hardly any need to convince him. What 
is annoying is that if he has finally decided to join 
in the fall, why on earth does he refuse to sign now on 
such a lovely spring day? Could it be that the peasants are 
only saying that they are willing in order to get rid of the 
agitators faster and easier? 

Some of the newly arrived agitators said the peasants 
were right: if they want to join only in the fall, let them; 
no use forcing them now. After all, they have a right to do 
so. But this was precisely what caused the scandal. One 
afternoon a few of them, perhaps a little tight, started an 
argument and lost their self-control. At first they had some 
words, but later they fought and chased each other along 
the street with switch-blades flying, tripping in the mud 
and getting tangled in the rays of the setting sun. All this, 
of course, to the great amusement of the peasants. What 
good all this did, heaven only knows. The grotesque horse- 
play at least convinced many of what had never occurred 
to them, that the work of the people’s educators is not easy, 
and that the frustration and humiliation they have to suffer 
is on account of the peasants and for the peasants. Many 
even thought that there must be quite a few decent fellows 
among the agitators, if they took the matter seriously 
enough to fight over it. Thus it seems that a scandal some- 
times furthers a cause better than pure reason. 

Then there was the case of Uncle N., who refused to 
join. 

“T have lived long enough without one,” he said, “and 
I will manage until I die.” But when he saw that he was 
trapped, he set one condition: “I will sign the paper only if 
I am allowed to talk into that thing there,” he said, point- 
ing to the microphone. “Why on earth?” asked the aston- 
ished organizers. “Because then I can make myself heard 
by everyone. For eight solid days I have heard music on 
it constantly; we hear music, we hear ‘hugi vugi’ or what- 
ever you Call it, until my head splits.” “So why do you want 
to add to the noise?” “None of your business.” The organi- 
zers were baffled by the request, but what could they do? 
One can’t let just anybody to the microphone in such a 
tense situation. Who knows what the old boy is going to 
say—surely nothing pleasant. They try to bargain with 
him. “If you tell us why you have waited so long to join, 
then yes, you may speak.” 


“Is there freedom of speech or is there not? Will you let 
me talk or won't you?” 

There were many witnesses to the discussion, and the 
old boy’s wish couldn’t be denied. They thought, let’s hope 


for the best; after all, we can always unplug the micro- 
phone if he gets on dangerous ground. “All right,” said the 
chief organizer, “here’s the mike.” 

At first the old man has been very belligerent, but now 
that events take an unexpected turn he wavers. Instead of 
speaking, he begins to sing, but he does it with the assur- 
ance of someone who has carefully prepared for the occa- 
sion; he deliberately changes the text of the song: 

“Let the horse have a headache, 

His head is big enough. 

No need to cry for a couple of acres. 
If we lose a mother-of-pearl button, 

We can find a thousand replacements.” 


The whole village hears the song, they enjoy it and 
chuckle. They didn’t know the old boy had it in him, he 
played a jolly good trick on the comrades. Really, are we 
going to have a thousand holds instead of one? “A thou- 
sand? No, six thousand,” says Papai the rope-maker. 

Thank goodness for all the kidding at such a time; at 
least you feel a bit relieved that the situation is not so 
bad after all; if people can make fun of something it can’t 
be such a dreadful thing. 


a, 1 AM in the village for the fourth time, brought 

here by my curiosity. After the passage of a year, I 
am curious to see what has happened since the collective 
farm was organized. I’m not expecting anything spectacu- 
lar, and therefore I shall not be disappointed. The first 
person I meet is the wife of the custodian of the “House of 
Education.” She is the sister of my host. She is one of those 
women who are interested in everything, and meets half the 
village in her husband’s shop. She gets all the news from 
everybody, but also gives news in exchange. She tells me the 
first unpleasant surprise: the folklore group has disbanded. 
“Nothing better to report?” I ask. “Only worse,” 


she says. 
“Look over there.” 


I see an army kettle steaming in the 
courtyard, and a pint-sized soldier, presumably the cook, is 
cutting horse-meat into slices and throwing them with 
onions into the big kettle, while an old woman peels pota- 
toes with the apathy of the elderly. “What on earth is 
there to see?” “Don’t you get it? We have multiplied.” 
“We now have 40-odd soldiers, charming 
fellows!” “What did they come for? To lay the girls?” 


“How come?” 


a 
a 
ae 


eel 





“You'd better ask them, or the women,” she replies. “But 
tell me seriously, why have they come?” “For maneuvers 
in the collective farm—they pick potatoes, dig up beets, 
collect the corn.” “They belong to a strange outfit, I must 
say.” “They're sappers,” she says with a laugh. “The poor 
dears just hate this kind of work, but orders are orders. At 
6:30 they are taken to the fields in trucks, and around 
2:30 they return, muddy up to their necks.” 

It is the end of November, and nearly all the crop of 
the collective farm is still in the fields. “What about the 
members?” “What do they care,” she says. “Who pays 
for the soldiers?” “The collective; we pay 400 forint daily 
just to feed them.” 

I must confess that I was taken aback by this revelation. 
She was undisturbed by it, however, and merrily told me 
how the folklore group had broken up. I myself became 
quite excited, as I do whenever I have a problem to solve. 
I felt that I belonged to them and that I had to face the 
storm. I wanted to see what was happening behind the 
scenes. I spent the next week unhappy, drunk and with ‘an 
aching head. I was no longer interested in the problems of 
my acquaintances alone; I was interested in the whole vil- 
lage. 

It is a general symptom of all collective farms that in the 
first two years things get very confused, and, like horses 
balking at a turn in the road, they find themselves only 
later on. Knowing this, I was interested while in this village 
in two principal issues: one, the situation itself, and two, 
the ways and means by which they might get out of this 
deadlock. There is no politeness within a family, nor in 
history. If I am writing history and really want to help, I 
cannot close my eyes. 

I found the village in a turmoil. On the third or fourth 
day of my stay there a primitive sort of apocalypse took 
place. Fifty or sixty starving horses, reduced to skeletons, 
broke out of their makeshift stables in revolt against human 
carelessness. For months they had been roaming the banks 
of the Danube by day and night, eating whatever they 
found, drinking from the puddles in the meadow. Some- 
times a couple of teenagers roped a few and staged idiotic 
Westerns, chasing these decrepit creatures with toy pistols 
and lassos. By fall, however, the grass had dried up and 
even the leaves had left the trees. By November, when they 
were put into straw-covered huts, they even ate the straw 
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from the roofs; when the straw gave out and they were 
left standing under the bare sky, they finally rebelled and 
stormed out into the night. Fifty horses and their ghostly 
shadows went galloping through the forest. Their escape 
into the night was the outcome of a drama: that of a 
conflict between history and human carelessness. Machinery 
makes most animals useless, and so were these horses. They 
were left with the collective, useless. But the humans could 
not turn away unfeelingly from their pets with whom they 
had shared many sunny and rainy days. True, there was not 
enough fodder for them; little grew, and even that was left 
in the fields. But why weren’t these horses turned over to 
the authorities in proper time? Why did they have to wait 
until, one by one, they died and the survivors broke out in 
a nightmarish stampede? Events like this can do a lot of 
harm to a community, to the general atmosphere and to the 
working morale. 

Of course, the low morale of the collective resulted not 
only from such events as that of the horses. Such things 
were only consequences. The real cause was much more 
serious: the majority of the members of the collective sim- 
ply did not go to work. There were around 800 members, 
of whom, aside from the one or two hundred pensioners, 
only 150-160 went regularly to work. The rest either did 
not go at all, or very sporadically—just enough to keep their 
household plots by proving that they had performed from 
25 to 50 “work units.” 

How and when did the mistake occur? How did it 
happen that these people, who lusted for life and knew 
how to live, retreated so stubbornly and shut themselves off 
from the world. What tied their hands? Was it an internal 
cramp? Was it against their will that things happened to 
them? Or was it simply that the new atmosphere had not 
yet created those needs that make people forget the com- 
pulsions of the past? I am sure that all the trouble can be 
traced back to the confusion at the time the collective was 
formed. The time that passed between the signing-up and 
the actual formation of the collective farm caused all the 
trouble. For nine months they remained private farmers, 
though they had already signed up for the collective. They 
were trying to discover the future, but they were still work- 
ing for themselves. In many places this did not cause 
trouble, but it did here. Those seven or eight months, in- 
stead of furthering the cause, made them retreat into isola- 
tion. True, they were helped by the exceptionally good 
summer and fall of 1959. All the barns and storerooms 
were chock full. Instead of the promise of the future, and 
the collective Idea, there were the realities of their current 
situation—the products, the profit, in kind and in cash. 
Fearing that no profits would be made during the first 
year in the collective, they refused to sell the surplus but 
stored up a three-year supply of bread grains and other 
foodstuffs. This, even today, gives them a feeling of 
security. Naturally, this goes only for those who are better 
off. . . . In my opinion, if from the very beginning the 
members of the collective had been forced to look upon the 


collective as their only means of survival, the unhappy 


situation would never have arisen. Let’s face it: this means 
in plain Hungarian that, even though the pressure might 
be uncomfortable, irritating and soul-killing, it would be in 





the interest of progress; if a society is healthy, such pressure 
only speeds up events and pushes the individual and the 
community onward toward the next solution. 


I know I am walking on thin ice, but I must say— 
reasoning from the above—that the loosely-applied prin- 
ciple of voluntariness results mostly in self deception. Follow- 
ing their customs of a thousand years, the peasants will 
think in terms only of the past and not of the future. 
Frankly speaking, if we fail to innoculate them with élan, 
if we don’t force them to act, the reorganization of our 
agriculture may take decades. This loss of time could cause 
tremendous financial losses. Coordination of the two inter- 
ests cannot, therefore, be left to chance. There need be no 
apology, especially when the state is fully capable of creat- 
ing economic and moral conditions that soften the deed of 
compulsion, Otherwise, of course, compulsion is always 
inhumane and anti-historical. In the case of this collective 
farm it would have been more useful to apply force 
than to wait for nine months. 


“I hope I won’t do harm to you. I hope you know that 


. 


the chairman of the collective has the first try... .” 


They had got their old voices back. After all their ner- 
vousness and fear, they had returned in this way to their 
own world, spoke the old language again, made fun of 
themselves. They would go on sowing fun, and the com- 
bine would harvest it. In the end they wouldn’t even have 
to sow, only to take in the harvest. Some harvest! That 
would be a splendid world to live in. The land and the 
women would be held in common, and in both cases they 
would overfulfill the plan. In the end they became coarser 
than ever. Were they trying to bury their bitterness, or to 
harden themselves against the unavoidable future? I felt 
that somehow they wanted to make it easier for themselves. 


Troubles always come in droves. How can you expect 
smooth sailing after such a turbulent beginning? Even the 
election of the management of the collective was accom- 
panied by disturbances. The list was submitted by the rep- 
resentative of the district or county council; there could 
have been objections, but in order not to make enemies, or 
out of sheer indolence, the vote was unanimous. Afterwards, 
however, they grumbled among each other. They fell into 
their own trap, and had only themselves to blame. Natu- 


rally, only much later did they realize, when spring came 


and work had to be done in the fields, that the management 


was incapable of organizing the work properly. 


I realize now those 


that I am talking for poor and 
middle peasants with whom I debated night and day over 
the woes of the collective. I have it from them that many 
of the more prosperous peasants do not care for the collec- 
tive, simply because they have “a couple of thousand forint” 
stored away. They really don’t care what happens to them 
in a few years. I was also told that these people, even 
though they did not join the collective, dared to propose 
that the cornfields be shared out for work. True, this was 
proposed by some of the poorer ones too, but who on earth 
ever heard of such a thing as sharecropping in a collective? 
Nevertheless, the management was finally forced to give in, 
and the large plots were shared out. The same method was 


adopted for alfalfa and hay. We also found that these 
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richer peasants—at least some of them—took share-work 
from private farmers in the neighboring village just to be on 
the safe side. Really, this was the limit; they refused to 
work in their own collective farm, and went to the neigh- 
bors begging. Fortunately the management got hold of the 
story and hired gypsies to collect the corn and store it in 
the barn of the collective. 

Had the management been energetic from the very be- 
ginning, much unpleasantness could have been avoided. 
However, they committed one error after another. It was 
discovered meanwhile that in the final accounting the work 
unit will be half as large as planned, yet each has already 
collected 80 percent of his estimated share. They looked 
out for their rights, but were unable to see that enough 
sacks were available when harvest time came. It happened 
that ten or twelve combines stood idle for lack of sacks. 
Another thing: at vintage time 300 liters of new wine were 
poured into separate barrels, unregistered—to be saved for 
the harvest feast and the invited guests. I wonder how 
many of the members thought who would drink that wine. 

The collective paid out in advance some 15 forint per work 
unit in the spring. Basically this is not bad, in fact rather 
good. Those who worked regularly did not complain. The 
trouble started with many curses when the kitty was ex- 
hausted and there was no pay in September, October and 
November. How did this happen? In the beginning they 
paid out the money received for milk, fruit, and the horses 
that had been turned in. The harvest was mainly done with 
machines, and the price received for the grain did not yet 
show the results of carelessness. Later however, trouble 
began: 600,000 forint worth of hemp that had been con- 
tracted to be sold to the government was left in the fields 
and rotted. The net loss came to nearly 340,000 forint. The 
same thing happened with the beans, red alfalfa, etc. The 
balance sheet of the collective at the 
showed a deficit of 6,200,00 forint! 

Sometimes I was struck deaf and dumb by the things 
I saw. My only consolation was that the events had not’ 
sealed the eyes and mouth of the farmers. On the con- 
trary, they opened them. 


the end of year 


. . . This is where the great level- 
ling force of history can be seen: my friends in the village 
now debate with the same expertness as do my intellectual 
friends, only a bit more crudely perhaps, and certainly 
more loudly. 

The 


half of the management of the collective must be dismissed. 


slogans emerging from the debate are clear-cut: 
They are egotists, weak, and rude. The best thing would be 
to bring a chairman from outside who would not have to 
The household 


plots must be taken away from those who refuse to work 


consider family ties or other inhibitions. 


for the collective, or else they must be charged for the 
damage they have done. Etc., etc. They voiced many useful 
ideas and some impatient ones. They were convinced by 
failure that something had to be done, and no wonder that 
they wanted to take revenge on those who had caused them 
loss. I remember well how, in the spring of 1959, they 
hesitated to join the collective; probably they don’t like 
it any better now, but they want justice—and justice can 
be granted nowadays only through the collective. 


Translated by M. U. Podhorszky 





Book Review 


The New Revisionism 


THE HISTORY OF THE COLD WAR, 
by John Lukacs, New York: Doubleday 
& Co., 1961, 288 pp., $3.95. 

SIDNEY HOOK 


[ HAS often been said that democ- 
racies are unable to wage “cold 
war” as effectively and persistently 
as autocratic, especially totalitarian, 
powers. The reasons for this are mani- 
fest. No matter how legitimately au- 
thority is delegated in a democracy, 
those at the helm of state are de- 
pendent upon some kind of consensus 
among the citizenry. As the cold war 
continues, the normal processes of 
criticism become accentuated. A sort 
of tedium sets in, demands for life 
and business “as usual” become 
stronger, and the uncertainties of 
neither war nor peace give rise to an 
exacerbated nervousness which seeks 
relief in a total shift of emphasis. 
Before long it is suggested that the 
“cold war” is no longer a war waged 
by the enemies of an open society 
against the remaining outposts of free- 
dom but the result of a misunderstand- 
ing in which both sides are equally at 
fault. Or the “cold war” is interpreted 
not as a crucial or critical challenge to 
democratic society requiring a Crisis 
psychology and a heroic effort to insure 
survival, but merely a continuation of 
traditional conflicts between national 
states, racial psychologies, competing 
empires. In different ways the con- 
clusion is reached that the principals 
in the cold war—the Soviet Union and 
the US—are culturally more alike than 
different, that they are rapidly be- 
coming mirror images of each other. 
The inevitable corollary is that ac- 
commodation or appeasement is to be 
preferred to the continuation of ten- 


sions which may erupt into a nuclear 
holocaust. And the culminating para- 
dox is that appeasement, designed to 
avoid war at all costs, encourages the 
aggressor to take those actions which 
precipitate war, actions which he 
would have avoided except for the 
policy of appeasement. 

The History of the Cold War by 
John Lukacs, Professor of History at 
Chestnut Hill College, is an entertain- 
ing and perverse interpretation of the 
cold war by a self-conscious tradi- 
tionalist and humanist who in a rather 
schoolmasterly way sits in judgment 
over the foreign policies of those un- 
ruly modern nations, the US and the 
USSR. The book is not really so 
much a history of the cold war as an 
indictment of certain aspects of the 
policy of the United States in con- 
ducting it, and a comparative study of 
the US and the USSR as cultures, in 
the comprehensive sense of the term. 
The author concludes that in many 
significant respects the US and the 
USSR are more alike than unlike— 
indeed, that the American soul and 
Russian soul have certain dangerous 
fatalistic inclinations in common, and 
that both need saving by European 
civilization. From this civilization 
Germany, the object of the author’s 
almost obsessive hatred, is apparently 
excluded, which should be a cause of 
concern because, according to Lukacs, 
“Americans are beginning to think and 
look more like Germans than like 
Britons.” 

I have referred to this book as 
entertaining. This quality is a con- 
sequence of the frank and engaging 
way in which the author reveals his 
prejudices, the obiter dicta not ger- 
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mane to his theme, and the insouci- 
ance with which he contradicts him- 
self on the ground that life itself is 
full of repeats 
again and again that “‘life is stronge 
than theory,” a variant of Mephistoph- 
eles’s admonition in Faust. He then 
adds that part of life 

which enables him 


contradictions. He 


“ideas” are 
to play ducks and 
drakes with the question of the extent 
to which, and the conditions under 
which, theoretical ideas determine his- 
torical events by influencing human 
action. He is scornful of all forms 
of historical materialism, but oddly 
and capriciously plays down the signi- 
ficance of Communist ideology in ex- 
plaining the general line of Soviet be- 
havior. “Life is stronger than theory,” 
sensibly interpreted, means that a 
theory is mistaken or inadequate when 
the action to which it leads has un- 
satisfactory consequences. But the 
significant fact is that the theory insti- 
gates the action or determines it in 
important ways. No one can come 
within remote hope of understanding 
either Nazism or Communism who 
fails to acknowledge the importance 
of ideology in determining the actions 
of Germany under Hitler and of 
Russia under Lenin and Stalin. By 
shoving off the contradictions in his 
own thinking historical 
process itself, Lukacs displays the same 
peculiar intellectual mannerisms as the 
dialectical 


onto the 


materialists who justify 
their inconsistencies on the ground 
that reality itself is contradictory. 
The book is perverse as well as 
entertaining in virtue of two charac- 
teristics—the author’s lack of qualifi- 
cation to handle some of the material 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The Polish Ant-Realists 


Contemporary Painting in Poland 


Se rHeE other satellite states which have undeviatingly 
hewed to the Soviet doctrine of “socialist realism,” 
in the plastic arts Poland has rejoined the mainstream 
of the West. Today abstract expressionism dominates 
aesthetic taste in Warsaw much as it does in New York’s 
Tenth Street galleries. In painting, the liberal gains of 
Gomulka’s 1956 “October Revolution” have been consoli- 
dated; abstract painting is not merely suffered by the 
state but exported to international art exhibitions as proof 
of Poland’s postwar cultural renaissance. The trophies won 
by Polish painters abroad seem to demonstrate the regime’s 
wisdom in competing with the West after so many years 
when Soviet and satellite painting was regarded as at best 
a curious hangover from mid-nineteenth century realism. 
The success of the painters in breaking through the barrier 
of “socialist realism’? not only indicates the relative degree 
of freedom afforded the artist in Poland but raises the 
question of how long the other satellites can isolate their 
own artists from the aesthetic discoveries of midcentury 
Western civilization. If such admittedly anti-realistic paint- 
ing can peacefully co-exist with an official canon of Marx- 
ist “realism,” then there is hope that the breath of freedom 

indispensable for any artistic achievement—may gather 
enough force to topple the musty legacy of the Stalinist era. 


The Orthodox View 


oo irs theoretical foundation and philosophical 

justification may be, in practice orthodox Communist 
policy comes down to something which is hardly either 
new or revolutionary: political control of all artistic activi- 
ties based on the simple premise that art is—or should be— 
primarily propaganda. Thus, art becomes a_ potentially 
dangerous weapon of great social and political significance, 
and obviously must be carefully directed from above. Al- 
though the origins of such an approach to art are very old, 
in the last two decades of Stalin’s lifetime the Soviet Union 
perfected the technique of implementing such a policy in a 
way Plato never dreamed of. The results are well known: 
a dreary monotony, banality and sentimentality dominating 
virtually all fields of artistic endeavor. 


BY Maria BorowsKA 


Officially this approach to art was labelled “socialist 
realism,” a highly ambiguous term which has been used 
both in the East and in the West in a bewildering variety of 
ways. To disentangle the misunderstandings and obscurities 
enveloping the theory of “socialist realism” would require 
a book. But it will be enough to say that the phrase may 
mean at least two very different things. It may mean simply 
the political control of art. In that case the specific aesthetic 
content of the doctrine is simply determined by political 
authorities, and what “socialist realism” is depends on the 
aesthetic preferences of those in power, particularly on 
what they consider to be useful and educational for the 
masses. “Socialist realism” in this sense is hardly an aesthet- 
ic theory at all. Its essential content is political. Even the 
problem of technique becomes a political question. 

On the other hand, “socialist realism’ may also be under- 
stood as a theory of art with a specific aesthetic content, 
derived from Marxist ideology but not determined by the 
authorities. In that case the question of the specific aesthetic 
content remains open. It will, of course, repudiate all forms 
of “art-for-art’s-sake” and will emphasize the social responsi- 
bilities of the artist, the social mission of art, and the neces- 
sity of engagement. But within these general assumptions 
there is still a wide variety of possible aesthetic approaches. 
For example, does “socialist realism” imply a rejection of 
non-figurative art? If so, why? Why should tachisme, or ab- 
stract expressionism, or fauvism, or cubism, or any other 
twentieth century “ism” be excluded from fulfilling this 
broadly-formulated social mission? Or, to put it in the words 
of a Polish painter, “would a monument of Marx built in a 
cubist style be anti-socialist?” Whatever the answers to such 
questions may be (and much has been written on the sub- 
ject), it is clear that “socialist realism’ in this second sense 
is extremely ambiguous. Within “socialist realism” so con- 
ceived, there may be room for many approaches to art 
which are generally condemned by official Soviet theory. 

The ambiquity of this situation is best illustrated by the 
early history of the plastic arts in the Soviet Union itself. 
Marxism — as several Polish revisionists remarked — has, 
strictly speaking, no aesthetic theory. No specific scale of 
artistic values is implied by the general Marxist philosophy. 





There is, however, in Marxism a definite sociology of art. 
Art, on Marxist premises, obviously belongs to the “super- 
is determined 
by the economic basis. This in turn implies that in different 
social formations 


structure” and therefore “in the last analysis” 
feudalism, capitalism, socialism) there 
must be different types of art. Yet the question of what 
“socialist art” should be remains open. Should the personal 
literary Marx and 


taken as a clue? Or, perhaps every art which is in revolt 


and artistic prelerences ol 


against the prevailing artistic conventions of “bourgeois” 


society is by “socialist art”? This seemed 


to be the position of many Communist critics of art and 
artists in the 


the same token 


attitude 
couraged by the fact that at the origin of most artistic con- 


early twenties. Such an was en- 
ventions of our century there was usually not only a rejec- 
tion of academic aesthetic traditions, but a rebellion against 
all conventions of “bourgeois” life. This is the main reason 
why all the fantastic “isms” of the twenties were so popular 
during the early history of the Soviet Union. Many of them, 
in fact, originated there. An example may be provided by 
Kasimir Malevich Pole, after the 
revolution remained in the Soviet Union and became a 
at the Leningrad Academy of Art). Malevich 
was the originator of suprematism and the author of the 


famous black square on a white background, which was 


incidentally a who 


prolessor 


supposed to illustrate his principle of a “system of absolutely 
pure geometrical abstraction.” There are, of course, many 
other well-known examples of revolutionary artists who 
tried “to get rid of the ballast of objectivity.” 

Nevertheless, at the same time as these changes were tak- 
ing place in the Soviet Union, the situation in art and 
aesthetics was being “clarified.” In the course of this 
“clarification” the Party became the only arbiter in artistic 
matters, and the principle that political authorities are the 
final judges in aesthetic as well as in all other matters be- 
came firmly established. This is how “socialist realism” as 
a synonym for state control of art was born. It was this 
artistic theory which was first proposed and later imposed 
on the artists in Eastern Europe. Whether it was really 
“socialist,” or really “realistic,” is a matter of debate. In 
fact, Herbert Read once called the official Soviet “socialist 
realism” a “rhetorical irrealism.’”’ However that may be, 
a set of aesthetic dogmas was introduced solely on the 
ground of its acceptance by the all-competent Party. 


**Socialist Realism” in Poland 


. PoLaNb, the policy toward art modelled upon that of 
the Soviet Union was gradually introduced after 1945. 


Literary weeklies and monthlies were filled with learned 


articles about aesthetics, “socialist realism,” the necessity 
of rejecting both formalism and naturalism, etc. In practice, 
what it all amounted to was a clear command to follow 
the example of the Soviet Union in both the choice of 
subjects and in the technique of painting. The Soviet Union 
was recommended as a model on the ground that the type 
of painting existing in a “socialist state” is, and clearly must 
be, superior to the schools produced by other “social forma- 
tions,” in particular by the decadent world of capitalism 
and imperialism. In this situation, naturally, painting ac- 


Engels be 


quired a political significance, and departures from officially 
recommended methods were more and more taken as an 
indication of political opposition. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that—years later—during the Moscow ex- 
hibition of Polish paintings after the October 1956 changes, 
a Romanian painter claimed that the Poles had gone back 
forty or fifty years to the type of painting which had now 
been superseded by the only truly progressive painting— 
“socialist realism.” The answer of the Poles was simple: 
the Soviet way of painting went back not fifty years but at 
‘least a hundred, since it modelled itself, in fact, on the 
kitsch of the 19th century Munich school. 

But that was later, after the “Polish October.” In the 
meantime the campaign for “socialist realism” started to 
give results. What the results were is not difficult to imagine. 
It is doubtful whether any of the older Polish painters took 
the theories justifying “socialist realism” seriously. Some 
of them nonetheless accepted the official definition of artis- 
tic beauty in a spirit of compromise, whereas others stopped 
showing their works or in some cases were simply barred 
from public exhibitions. Particularly discouraged were all 
tendencies connected with abstractionism, cubism, surreal- 
ism and their successors. Although in 1948 it was still 
possible to hold an exhibition of modern art in Cracow 
which created quite a stir, soon afterward painting of this 
sort disappeared from public view. 

The fate of Wladyslaw Strzeminski was a tragic result of 
this policy. Strzeminski, born in 1893, studied before the 
First World War in Russia, and in 1922 returned to Poland. 
The history of Strzeminski’s life and his artistic activities 
is at the same time a history of a certain important tradi- 
tion in Polish painting. A disciple and friend of Malevich, 
he was not only a painter but also a theoretician of art. 
Some of his highly original works may be considered illus- 
trations of his theoretical speculations. However, it would 
be doing him great injustice to see them only in this light. 
The point of view developed by Strzeminski was called 
“Unism.” His theories and his paintings exerted a con- 
siderable influence on many younger artists in the twenties. 
It was a particularly lively period in the history of Polish 
painting, full of intellectual ferment and controversies, and 
not without interesting achievements. It may be worthwhile 
to note that, among the painters active in Poland at that 
time, two later gained international fame: Moise Kisling, 
who studied in Cracow with Pankiewicz, and Louis Mar- 
cous, who later, on Apollinaire’s suggestion, changed his 
name to Marcoussis. 

Strzeminski, together with another Polish painter, Henryk 
Stazewski, was the founder of the “Blok” group, which 
came into existence after the first exhibition of abstraction- 
ist paintings in Wilno in 1923. They were also members of 
the international group of painters who were active between 
the wars under the rubric of “Abstraction-Creation.” Sta- 
zewski participated in the programmatic exhibition in Paris 
of the group “Circle et Carré,” together with Mondrian, 
Kandinsky and Arp. Both Strzeminski and Stazewski were 
Polish precursors of a certain type of abstractionism, and 
they opposed the influence of another important group of 
Polish painters known as the “Capists,” which will be 
mentioned later. 
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After the war, Strzeminski was in an extremely difficult 
situation. He managed to publish some theoretical works, 
but very soon it became clear that there was no room for 
him in the “socialist realist” climate. In 1952 he was found 
unconscious on a street in Lodz, having fainted from hun- 
ger. It appeared that he had been suffering for several years 
from tuberculosis. He died in a hospital soon afterwards. 
Today, in the prevailing atmosphere of enthusiasm for 
various types of abstractionism, Strzeminski’s paintings are 
shown at almost every public exhibition. Unfortunately, 
most of his works were destroyed during the war. 

The period of officially enforced “socialist realism” was 
also very difficult for the new generation of painters, since 
they could not develop their talents in the stifling atmos- 
phere of officially approved and officially required artistic 
banality. Many accepted the imposed conventions; most 
tried various forms of compromise. Some painted in secret, 
without showing their works to their own teachers. Perhaps 
the most telling example of this is provided by Waldemar 
Cwenarski (1926-1953), a student of the Higher School 
of Fine Arts in Wroclaw. Cwenarski was considered by 
many to be the greatest artistic talent of his generation. 
His development was halted by a premature death. His 
paintings, among which the Crucifixion is perhaps the most 
expressive, could be classified as figurative surrealism. The 
only young painter who was able to produce valuable 
works within the conventions of “socialist realism” was 
Andrzej Wroblewski, who died young in 1958. In fact, he 
is the only “socialist realist’ ever shown at the exhibitions 
of Polish paintings abroad. 


The *‘New Painting” 


W™ THE post-Stalin “thaw” the situation of Polish 
painting started to change and became radically 
altered after October 1956. The suppression of any devia- 


tion from “socialist realism’ ceased, abstractionism and 
other non-orthodox tendencies were allowed free play, con- 
tacts with the West were reestablished—even encouraged 
and the teaching of art was greatly modified. In the theory 
of art it now became possible to criticize the excesses of 
Party-line painting, to explore new avenues in the theoret- 
ical approach to art and even to examine more seriously 
the whole thorny question of “Marxist aesthetics” and the 
“Marxist theory of art.” For painting itself the turning 
point was the exhibition at the Arsenal in Warsaw, and in 
1955 the exhibition in Cracow of the “Group of the 
Moderns.” In these shows the majority of painters partici- 
pating were those who could not, or would not, exhibit 
during the previous years—Brzozowski, Kantor, Mikulski, 
Skarzynski, Nowosielski, and others. 

After a relatively short period of this new policy, it be- 
came clear that “socialist realism” was dead in Poland and 
even that it had perhaps never really been alive, except in 
the imagination of the bureaucrats who for several years 
mistook the compromises, evasions and obedience of some 
lesser talents for the success of their policy. The revolt 
against the pattern of officially approved painting was al- 
most universal, and easily understandable. The revolt was 
determined not by any political motivation but by the 
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search of talented artists for their own means of artistic ex- 
pression, and by an aesthetic revulsion against the prepos- 
terous claims of bureaucrats as arbiters of art. 

Last but not least, the relaxation of political control in 
the plastic arts led immediately to a renewed contact with 
the prewar traditions of Polish painting. Since these tradi- 
tions were largely similar to those of Western Europe, the 
patterns of artistic life which emerged in Poland after 
October 1956, in all their variety and sometimes chaotic 
forms, resembled very much the contemporary trends which 
can be found in the West. From this point of view, the 
period of “socialist realism” looks like a brief, politically- 
imposed halt in the natural development of Polish paint- 
ing, a trend which began at least as far back as the turn 
of the century. Contemporary Polish painters are certainly 
not creating wholly new forms. But they have produced 
some remarkable works which deserve, and have already 
partly received, the recognition of Western 


artists and 


critics. 


Legacy of the Past 

The search for new forms and a rebellion against the 
traditions of 19th century realism, started in Poland quite 
early. To mention a few examples at the turn of the cen- 
tury, there were the paintings of early “Polish Impression- 
ists” (Julian Falat, Jan Stanislawski, Leon Wyczolkowski, 


Wladyslaw Podkowinski) ; the allegoric and symbolic com- 
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positions of Jacek Malczewski who combined pictorial real- 
ism with fantastic elements reminiscent of some later sur- 
realists; and the highly original work of Stanislaw Wyspian- 
ski, one of the greatest Polish poets and painters, whose 
portraits and pastel landscapes and projects for stained- 
glass windows for the Wawel castle are a forcefully expres- 
sive and unique achievement in European art. 

One of the most important tendencies after World War 
I was closely linked with the work and influence of a great 
Polish painter and professor at the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Cracow, Jozef Pankiewicz (1866-1942). Pankiewicz was 
a pioneer of post-impressionist emphasis on color, light and 
composition. His disciples drew their inspiration primarily 
from the older impressionists and from the work of Bon- 
nard. Under Pankiewicz’s influence and guidance, a group 
of painters known as the “Paris Committee” of the “Cap- 
ists” was organized in 1923. Among the painters connected 
with the group were: Jan Cybis, Piotr Potworowski, Zyg- 
munt Waliszewski and Jan Czapski, the organizer and 
historian of the movement, who is now living in exile in 
Paris. Waliszewski, a painter of great force and originality, 
died in 1936. Potworowski lived in England from 1940 to 
1958 and is now teaching art in Poland. Jan Cybis, now a 
professor at the Academy of Fine Arts in Warsaw, continues 
to exert great influence. The significance of the “Capists” 
in the development of Polish painting cannot be overem- 
phasized. If Polish painting was, and still is, an integral 
part of the Western art of our century, this was due above 
all to the activities of the school of admirers of Pankiewicz 
and Bonnard, which like a bridge arching over Germany 
connected Cracow with Paris. Other painters representing 
a similar approach were Eugeniusz Eibisch, Hanna Rudzka- 
Cybis, Jerzy Fedkowicz and Waclaw Taranczewski. 

Another tendency between the wars was represented by 
artists who questioned in a much more radical way the 
classical assumptions of realist painting. Instead of seeking 
a novel way of looking at nature, as did the post-impression- 
ists, they looked for entirely different approaches. This 
search took on a variety of forms. The “Blok” group men- 
tioned earlier in connection with Strzeminski and Stazewski, 
the Cracow group of abstractionists organized in the thirties 

Maria Jarema, Jonasz Stern), the Poznan group “Revolt” 
under the influence of German expressionism, are all ex- 
amples of this search. Another example was formism, a 
movement which is sometimes described, not quite correctly, 
as the Polish version of cubism. In fact, formism was a 
mixture of elements derived from cubism, expressionism 
and the decorative elements of folk art. This group existed 


from 1917 until 1922 and certainly represented a revolu- 


tion, although a rather confused one. Among the painters 
of this group, the following should be mentioned: Tytus 


Czyzewski, Andrzej Pronaszko, Tymon Nesiolowski, K. 
Winkler. Formism had its philosophers 
Witkiewicz, Leon Chwistek—who were, at the same time. 
painters. A book by Witkiewicz, New Forms in Painting, 
was republished a few years ago. A collection of essays by 
Chwistek was published this year. Among the painters who 
were also originally connected with formism was Tadeusz 
Makowski, who exercised a great influence on contempo- 


rary painting not only in Poland but also in Paris, where in 


Stanislaw Ignacy 


1932, the year of his death, a society was founded bearing 
his name. Makowski was one of the most complex and 
fascinating European artists of this era, combining an in- 
terest in geometrical forms with a highly original vision 
of reality bordering on the grotesque. 


Recent Shows 


Many of the above-mentioned artists are active in Poland 
today and greatly influence the work of the younger genera- 
tion of Polish painters. This continuity of development was 
weil illustrated by the series of recent exhibitions of Polish 
painters in the West. The “Polish Forerunners of Abstract 
Art” exhibition in Paris; the “Dokumenta” show in Kassel; 
the one-man exhibitions of Tadeusz Brzozowski, Aleksan- 
der Kobzdej, Jan Lebenstein and others; Polish works at 
the National Biennales of Venice, in Paris, Sao Paolo, 
Stockholm and in New York attracted much attention and 
were received with great interest and genuine admiration. 
Two important exhibitions deserve special mention: “The 
Twelve Modern Polish Painters” at the Musée Nationale 
d’Art Moderne in Paris in March this year, and the “Six 
Polish Painters” exhibition at the Chalette Gallery in New 
York in April. 

The Paris show was not only the more significant, but 
also the more comprehensive of the two. It contained the 
works of older Polish painters (Makowski and the “Cap- 
ists”: Waliszewski, Cybis and Potworowski) and some of 
the most talented artists of the younger generation. Among 
them were: Andrzej Wroblewski, the only “socialist realist” 
worthy of attention; Aleksander Kobzdej, an abstractionist 
of great technical skill who broke completely with his 
earlier “social realist” approach; Jan Lebenstein, the rising 
star of abstractionism in Poland, who showed some strik- 
ing works with characteristic axial figures; Tadeusz Brzo- 
zowski, an abstract expressionist and the painter of the 
fantastic mythology of the “underground existence” which 
we all lead (in his view); and Stefan Gierowski, also an 
abstractionist, whose almost exclusive interest in the sensory 
pictorial elements relates him closely to some “Capists.” 

The New York exhibition at the Chalette Gallery was 
primarily devoted to Polish abstractionists. Older abstrac- 
tionists were represented by Stazewski and Jonasz Stern, 
whose geometrical compositions are somewhat reminiscent 
of recent paintings by Gino Severini. From the younger 
generation, Gierowski, Lebenstein and Jerzy Tchorzewski 
participated in the show. These anti-realists are trying to 
create a pictorial dimension in which the artist fashions 
entirely new visual data, without precedents and without 
obvious associations. Within these assumptions they manage 
to achieve a high degree of individual expression: “Man’s 
imagination expressed in painting, discovered the ability 
to create in the full sense of the term, to create new forms, 
new visual facts,” wrote Tchorzewski. “This is how I under- 
stand the role of art. A painting, in my opinion, should be 
a new visual fact.” 

The examples of Polish paintings chosen for these two 
exhibitions were not accidental. They provide a good in- 
sight into the present state of art in Poland and illustrate 
the rich diversity of individual styles. The main conclusion 
to which these exhibitions must lead is that the post-1956 





“new” Polish painting is not so new after all. The examples 
of painters who derive from earlier Polish 20th century 
traditions, whether colorists of the “Capist” group or early 
abstractionists of the “Blok” group, show the continuity of 
development between different generations as well as con- 
tinuity with Western developments. To many Western 
critics it may have seemed for a moment 
wrote 


or so they often 
that the post-October art in Poland was a radically 
new beginning of some sort. This view was undoubtedly 
mistaken. 


Contemporary Trends 


Attempts to group painters according to various “isms” 
are notoriously difficult. It is so in every country where the 
development of art is not fettered by imposed rules and 
strictly enforced conventions. Nevertheless, it seems possible 
to distinguish in post-October Poland the following main 
trends. 

First, there are those painters who continue the prewar 
post-impressionist interests in color, obviously linked with 
the tradition of the “Capists’” (Jan Cybis, Eugeniusz Eib- 
isch, Jerzy Fedkowicz, Hanna Rudzka-Cybisowa, Piotr Pot- 
worowski 

The second group represents a transition from the post- 
impressionist attitude to abstraction. Here the names of 
Waclaw Taranczewski and Adam Marczynski (also a pro- 
fessor in Cracow) should be mentioned. 

The third trend could be called “cold abstractionism.” 
It is highly intellectualized and closely related to cubism. 
The precursors of this movement in Poland were W. 
Strzeminski and H. Stazewski. 

Still another tendency is the so-called “lyric abstraction- 
ism,” an attempt to transpose into plastic media the meth- 
ods of music, i.e., to render emotions by abstract techniques 
without any narrative content. Here belong: Stefan Gie- 
rowski, Bogdan Urbanowicz and Maria Jarema, who died 
recently. Tachisme, which may perhaps be considered a 
branch of lyric abstractionism, is represented above all by 
Tadeusz Kantor. Many tachists are, like Kantor, deeply 
involved with the theater. 

Abstract expressionism is best represented by Tadeusz 
Brzozowski, Jan Lebenstein and Jerzy Tchorzewski. 

Figurative surrealism in Poland is illustrated by the works 
of Kazimierz Mikulski and Jerzy Nowosielski. Perhaps the 
prematurely dead Cwenarski, mentioned earlier, should be 
considered a precursor of this group of contemporary Polish 
painters. 

Artistic life is mainly centered in Warsaw, Cracow, Lodz, 
Katowice, Wroclaw and Poznan. In 1959 almost 50 percent 
of all art shows took place in these cities; the same year 
there were about 200 exhibitions of paintings in Poland. 
Painting is being taught in the two Academies of Fine Arts 
(Warsaw and Cracow), and at the Higher Schools of Fine 
Arts in Gdansk, Wroclaw, Lodz, Poznan and Torun. The 
Cracow Academy of Fine Arts, the oldest of the Polish 
art schools, and the Warsaw Academy remain the most 
influential in the field of painting. But in smaller provincial 
cities there are also some interesting centers of artistic life. 
For example, an active group was founded by the artists 
who used to gather after the war in the seaside resort of 


Sopot. From this group came the artist Jadwiga Lesiecka, 
whose apparently naive small oils and drawings suggest a 
profound innate talent, combined with an unerring eye for 
color. She recently had a show in Paris, where her work 
was very favorably received. 


Art and Politics 


The moment political control was relaxed, Polish paint- 
ing immediately joined the mainstream of contemporary 
art, although perhaps it should be emphasized that Polish 
painting is definitely not an imitation of the West but an 
original and lasting contribution to world art. In this re- 
spect it is worth noting that post-October Polish painting is 
much less parochial than the art of some non-Communist 
countries, such as, for instance, Western Germany. The 
sense of liberation from the politically imposed conventions 
seems to be very strong and it endows the works of young 
Polish painters with a certain freshness and authenticity 
which is sometimes lacking in the often obvious exhaustion 
of some Western practitioners of abstract art. 

Of course, “modern art” has not gained wide acceptance 
by all strata of the population. In this respect, the situation 
is similar to the West. An ordinary citizen, whether in New 
York or in Warsaw, still prefers “good old realism,” and 
more often th not is deeply puzzled by the works of 
contemporary painters. 

From the point of view of artists, critics and the edu- 
cated public, the main question is whether the newly-gained 
freedom of artistic expression is a lasting one. There has 
been much speculation about the reasons for the change of 
policy toward art in Poland, and no dearth of speculations 
and predictions about the future of the present “mild” 
policies. The origin of the new policies that led to the 
remarkable revival of painting in Poland is clear. It was 
part of a general transformation of Polish cultural life after 
October 1956. In the case of painting, the same factors 
were operative as can be discerned in the fields of the social 
sciences, philosophy, literature, etc. And just as the revolt 
against old policies in the social sciences came not only from 
anti-Marxists but also from among young Marxists, so in 
the case of painting the revolt—although undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by earlier 20th century traditions of Polish art— 
was led by the young generation of painters. In other words, 
several years of concerted “educational” efforts by the Com- 
munists have turned out to be a virtual failure. 

Whether the new policies will continue or not depends, 
of course, on many factors that have nothing to do with 
aesthetic theories. It may be observed that although re- 
versals of the liberal post-October policies are noticeable 
in many other fields, they have not yet occurred in painting. 
Indeed, it may well be that the Party ideologists realize 
that painting, whether “socialist realist’ or abstractionist, 
does not have the political significance ascribed to it by 
orthodox Communist theory. If this is the case, it may be 
expected that the present policies will continue. It is also 
possible that the Party chieftains in Eastern Europe may 
revise their doctrines of “socialist realism.” If so, still an- 
other window will be opened to Western ideas and tradi- 
tions, and to the possibility of further diversity within the 
once-monolithic Soviet bloc. 





Current Developments 


INTERNATIONAL: Chinese Party anniversary given second place to official celebration of Mongolia’s 


revolution (p. 29). 


East European leaders back Soviet demand for East German peace treaty (p. 29). 


Yugoslav Foreign Minister visits Moscow (p. 31). 


POLITICAL: Poland decentralizes administrative hierarchy (p. 35). 


Prague announces cabinet shakeup (p. 37). 


ECONOMIC: Czechoslovakia tightens control over administration of economic affairs (p. 38). 
Romanian Party Central Committee hails performance in agriculture (p. 45). 


Tirana begins austerity program, presumably in response to decreased Soviet 


aid (p. 47). 


A Hungarian gibe at the recent military coup in South Korea, which the Communists claim was instigated by the US. 


Ludas Matyi (Budapest), June 11, 1961 
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Berlin 


As Moscow stepped up its agitation over the Berlin is- 
sue, the other members of the Soviet bloc followed suit. 
No speech or pronouncement of any importance failed to 
include the proposals of Premier Khrushchev for the sign- 
ing of a peace treaty and the establishment of West Berlin 
as a free city. Early in July East Germany’s Walter Ul- 
bricht made a speech to the People’s Chamber in which 
he introduced two documents: a draft treaty of peace for 
both East and West Germany and an appeal to all Ger- 
mans in the East and West. He called for a peace com- 
mission composed of “representatives of the two German 
states” which would “renounce nuclear armament, agree 
to disarm and prohibit revanchist propaganda, agree to 
abstain from interference on questions concerning the so- 
cial order of the other German state, and advocate an 
agreement of nonaggression between the states of the War- 
saw Pact and the states of NATO as well as the establish- 
ment of a denuclearized zone in central Europe.” 


The Ulbricht proposals were clearly not designed to be 
accepted by any responsible government in West Germany, 
which he pictured as under the sway of fascists and war- 
mongers. One condition of a peace treaty, he indicated, 
would be the transformation of the Federal Republic into 


a “peace-loving democratic state.’ He concluded mag- 
nanimously: “Nobody insists that in the process of elimi- 
nating militarism and the spirit of revenge in West 
Germany . . . everything that had to be done in the GDR 
should be copied.” (Neues Deutschland, July 7.) 

His proposals immediately became the basis for a new 
spate of propaganda in the Soviet bloc. 


Chinese and Mongolian Anniversaries 


The speeches, editorials and telegrams which greeted the 
40th anniversary of the Chinese Communist Party (June 
30) and the 40th anniversary of the Communist revolution 
in Mongolia (July 10) took special care to emphasize Com- 
munist solidarity. The meeting at Ulan Bator received more 
attention because it celebrated a revolution and was also 
the occasion of a Party congress. Official delegations from 
all the Communist countries were present, including Po- 
land’s Premier Cyrankiewicz and Party leader Gomulka. 
The latter, who was the principal foreign speaker at Ulan 
Bator, disparaged the notation of intra-bloc strife: “Our 
enemies counted on the disintegration, or at least the es- 
sential weakening of our Communist unity. They tried to 
take advantage of our ideological discussion to attack the 
socialist countries, but events have dashed their expecta- 
tions.” (Trybuna Ludu [Warsaw], July 11.) 

Only Albania sent a Party delegation to Peiping. The 
Soviet bloc press, which gave daily coverage to the Mon- 
golian meeting, made only proper gestures toward the Chi- 


US aid to underdeveloped lands. 


Urzica (Bucharest), June 15, 1961 


nese celebration. An effort to play down the event was 
apparent in Hungary, where Chinese celebrations are usu- 
ally held in large government buildings. This year’s meet- 
ing took place in a sports arena in a suburb of Budapest. 
(Nepszabadsag {Budapest}, June 1.) In the greetings sent 
to the Chinese Party by the other Parties, all the amenities 
were observed. But in most cases the greetings stressed the 
Soviet contribution to Chinese communism, Soviet aid to 
China in its struggle with Japan, the correctness of the 
Soviet policy of peaceful coexistence, and the reality of 
Communist unity inspired by the Soviet Union. 


Yugoslavia and the Bloc 


Belgrade continued its verbal warfare with Soviet-bloc 
propagandists. On June 26 Borba attacked an “amoral 
pamphlet” published in Romania by I. Serbanescu, charg- 
ing that it contained lies about Yugoslavia and the political 
views of the Yugoslav Communists. The pamphlet was 
quoted as saying that “Yugoslavia has given support to the 
most embittered enemies of peace and socialism—the im- 
perialists, thus placing themselves in the same _ position 
occupied by the imperialists.” Borba asked rhetorically: 
“What can these insinuations mean, especially in connec- 
tion with the proclaimed Romanian policy of good-neigh- 
borly relations?” 

The Hungarians had also been guilty, Belgrade claimed. 
Borba complained of a new “360 page anti-Yugoslav book 
by Andras Goede entitled Philosophical Criticism of Mod- 
ern Revisionism,” recently published in Budapest. Another 
Belgrade paper attacked the recent Hungarian book, His- 
tory of Scientific Socialism and the Worker Movement, 
saying: “It is not necessary to evoke the examples of direct 
pressure on Yugoslavia, the killing of her border guards and 
all that our country endured only because it really was in- 
ternally strong. Is it necessary to mention that in Yugo- 
slavia names like Kostov, Xoxe and Rajk do not exist, that 
not one single murder was committed in the name of what 
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the resolutions call 
June 29. 


Marxism-Leninism?” 


Politika |Bel- 
rade}, 

Czechoslovakia received severe treatment in a lengthy 
article carried by a Belgrade weekly. A correspondent wrote 
from Czechoslovakia: “The propaganda made by Prague 
leaders, referring to their country as the country in the 
socialist camp which has the best chance of reaching and 
surpassing the capitalist countries, appears quite different 
if one glances behind the scenes of everyday life.” The re- 
porter maintained that comparatively 
high level of prosperity was the result of its prewar develop- 
ment. “New factories,” 


Czechoslovakia’s 


the writer went on “were later built 
for political reasons, and now there are no financial means 
for maintaining the old factories. Scores of newly-built 
factories work only one shift, and machines remain idle 
because there is no labor force.” In the Yugoslav journal- 
ist’s opinion, however, the most critical situation prevails in 
Czechoslovakia’s agriculture. Referring to collectivization 
“by hook or by crook,” he said that “present results show 
that, as in all other cases, bureaucratism and arbitrariness 
have triumphed. The Party gives the general line and the 
standards do not depend on the market, but on the fulfill- 
ment of the given plan.” (Nedeljne Informativne Novine 


Belgrade}, July 9, 


Problems of Reform in Yugoslavia 


The Yugoslav Communists, who have been experiment- 
ing with their economic system for over a decade, have re- 
cently taken some bold strides which have moved them 
still further away from the centralized system common in 
other Communist countries 

Late in 1960, Tito’s regime carried out a major overhaul 
of its commercial policy: The old system of multiple ex- 
change rates was abolished and a new simplified rate sys- 


tem introduced; a protective tariff system was established; 


TUSINO 1961 


Western military attaches viewing the Soviet air show at Tuchino 
air field. 


Nepszabadsog (Budapest), July 11, 1961 


TWO FACES IN POLAND 


Patients cannot understand why some doctors have 
two faces. One, severe and repulsive in the state clinic; 
the other, lit up with a friendly smile, in the private re- 
ception room. Why is it that this same testy man can, 
after several tiring hours in the clinic, turn into a sym- 
pathetic and attentive one in his private office, fawning 
even? . . . One does not have to search long for the 
reason. It is the dough that decides, since a certain, 
undefined number of doctors have decided to wax fat 
as soon as possible. For that reason private care is 
“better” than socialized care. And since not everybody 
can afford private care, they have to take what the 
doctor in the clinic offers—i.e., hardly anything, because 
that is what this care amounts to. 

Zycie Warszawy (Warsaw), June 1, 1961 


and foreign currency, instead of being allocated by the 
authorities to various branches of industry, trade, etc., was 
made available on demand by the National Bank. It be- 
came necessary to adjust the domestic price structure to 
prices in foreign markets, and the International Monetary 
Fund, backed by the United States and some Western 
European countries, extended a $275 million credit to 
support the reform. 


“Conformists” Attacked 


Other sweeping reforms were introduced in the early 
part of this year. The new measures were part of a whole- 
sale change of rules and regulations to be incorporated in 
the new constitution which is now being drafted. They are 
intended to make the economy more responsive to the mar- 
ket and to widen the powers of the worker’s councils to dis- 
tribute the earnings of their enterprises. Implementing the 
measures, however, has not been-smooth sailing; according 
to Borba (Belgrade), June 21, the underlying difficulty is 
with the old-line “conformists” who are resisting the 
changes. 


“Because of conformism or because of a stereotyped way 
of thinking practiced for years, individual people consider 
that the new system of distribution of income and the new 
organization of production and management leads toward 
atomization in the economy, toward anarchy. These peo- 
ple, if not resisting new measures, simply stand aside show- 
ing no interest whatsoever in everything taking place in 
their economic organizations. 


know- 
ing the direction in which things have been going—do not 
like to see the whole process developing in a definite di- 
rection. They are afraid of decentralization and democra- 
tization of management because they, in defending their 
positions, have invented numerous technocratic arguments 


“In contrast to the first resistants, the other ones 


such as, for instance, that enterprises have been indivisible 
entities. In them one cannot separate management and lead- 
ership by a Chinese Wall. Under the term of ‘leadership’ 





they usually understand ‘political power’ which they have 
often used to cover their professional incapabilities. . . .” 


Prepare for Neutralist Congress 


Returning from Cairo, where he had attended a meeting 
of representatives from “non-bloc” states, Foreign Minister 
Koca Popovic told reporters that the conference had 
reached “common views on the role and tasks of the non- 
bloc countries.” The meeting had been called to prepare 
for a conference of non-aligned states which will open in 
the Yugoslav city of Bled on September 1, and which 
Popovic predicted would make “an exceptionally signifi- 
cant contribution to the efforts to consolidate peace.” 
(Radio Belgrade, June 11.) 

The Yugoslav government has stressed the importance of 
the coming conference as a rallying point for those coun- 
tries which do not wish to belong to either of the two world 
blocs, although in late July it had not yet published a list 
of the countries which will be represented. Reaction from 
the Soviet bloc was cautious. A Radio Prague commentator 
warned on June 13 that “the main measure of success of 
the conference will be whether it contributes to the unifica- 
tion or splitting of peace-loving and anti-imperialist forces 
in the world.” The Bulgaria newspaper Rabotnichesko 
Delo (Sofia) commented on June 13: “Some people from 
countries calling themselves neutral are either consciously 
or unconsciously closing their eyes and talking about two 
blocs between which they put an equal sign. They put the 
USSR and the US on the same level.” In Warsaw, the 
PAX (pro-regime Catholic) newspaper Slowo Powszechne 
said on June 30: “The passive or neutral attitude has been 
grist to the mill of various revisionists and revanchists.” 

Belgrade is taking every precaution that the September 
conference will not be ignored. A complete press center 
for the conference began operating on July 8 with inter- 
national telephone and telegraph lines, telephoto stations 
and a film and copying service. Journalists will also be 
provided with telephone connections in their hotel rooms. 
Radio Belgrade, July 1. 


Yugoslav Uprising Celebrated 


Two hundred thousand people, including foreign guests 
and heads of 39 diplomatic missions, attended the 20th 
anniversary celebration of the Yugoslav uprising against 
Nazi occupation held in Titovo Uzice. During the two-day 
festival, which ended on July 4, a statue of President Tito 
was unveiled, a new museum was officially opened, and 
there were fireworks, sports contests and speeches by Vice 
President Rankovic and Marshal Tito himself. 

Both the heroism and creative 
strength of the people in building new roads to socialism.” 
Rankovic’s speech dealt mainly with past accomplishments 
under the “inspired leadership of Tito,” while the Marshal 
devoted much of his talk to a favorite topic—Yugoslavia’s 
unique position in the world as a leader of the non-aligned 
states. He found occasion to criticize his neighbors for 


men dwelt on ““mass 
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East German leader Walter Ulbricht at a recent press conference 
during which he answered questions on the Berlin problem. 


Svet v Obrazech (Prague), June 24, 1961 


“taking the lead in attacks against our country,” but also 
struck out at “class enemies in the West who oppose our 
Radio Belgrade, July 4. 


system’’. 


Popovic to Moscow 


While the satellite campaign against Yugoslavia con- 
tinued with the usual exchange of epithets and accusations, 
Yugoslav Foreign Minister Popovic left for Moscow on 
July 7 for talks with Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko. 

Foreign Ministry, 
Popovic spent five days in Moscow discussing various as- 


Accompanied by two members of the 


til 


pects of Soviet-Yugoslav relations 
Western 


turning point, but regarded it as a first step toward some 


sources did not consider the visit a dramatic 


sort of normalization, which is apparently desired on both 


sides. On most issues of such as Germany 


foreign policy, 
and disarmament, the Yugoslav view is 
Moscow’s. The may 


policies toward Albania. However, on tl 


thought to be very 
be 
1e subject of Yugo- 
slavia’s neutralist policies there are certainly differences of 
opinion, and Moscow must now take notice of Yugoslavia’s 
influence in international affairs. 


close to same also now true of 


The Yugoslav press gave considerable coverage to the 


trip, pointing to the importance of “regular economic 


and 
cultural cooperation,” but made no mention of new agree- 
ments. Khrushchev received Popovic on July 8 and, accord- 
ing to one paper, “actual problems of mutual interest and 
international Politika {Bel- 
grade], July 9.) Reports a few days later were no more in- 
formative. “Talks between Foreign Minister Popovic and 
Foreign Minister Gromyko were held in 


problems were discussed.” 


a friendly atmos- 
phere and in the spirit of mutual understanding. Views 
were exchanged on problems which are of mutual interest.” 


(Politika, July 12. 
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DINNER iS SERVED; OR, ALL PEOPLE ARE EQUAL BUT 
THOSE LESS EQUAL THAN OTHERS CANNOT OBTAIN 
A MINIMUM WAGE OR HEALTH INSURANCE 


Maidservants as such are disappearing from the 
[Polish] scene, but while they are still here they are 
quite well off, relatively better off in many cases than 
their employers. Today there are 40,000 maids in 
Poland, and from 1955 on their number has been con- 
stantly increasing. In Warsaw alone the increase is 
1,000 annually. . . . Today the housewife is usually em- 
ployed somewhere, and this reduces her physical and 
mental participation in household affairs. This trans- 
forms in a way the former subordinate character of the 
maidservant's job. 

There was no social equality in capitalism. In social- 
ism there is equality but there are various positions in 
the society. The domestic helper remains a servant and 
does not become either a member of the household or 
an employee. The domestic does not eat with the family; 
we address her in a different way from the manner in 
which she addresses us; we use her for various services 
which are not connected with the maintenance of the 
house; we make our remarks to her in a different way 
from the way we would talk to our subordinates in a 
factory. 

In theory the problems of the domestic are regulated 
by the circular of the Minister of Labor issued in 1950; 
however, this act can be considered nonexistent since 
the principles which it contains were never introduced 
in practice and nobody ever tried to introduce them. 

. Thus, a maidservant does not sign a contract, so 
she is defenseless in case of a conflict with the employer 
and does not know her rights. The minimum wage has 
not been fixed. There are no regulations which would 
permit the maid to ask for a raise after serving a decent 
length of time, or when the family has grown. 

The problem of health insurance is also unsettled. 
Nobody controls the conditions of work of the maid- 
servants. More than 80 percent of the domestics do not 
belong to the trade unions. ... This delay in regu- 
lating the legal and practical situation of the maid- 
servants is in my opinion the result of several factors. 
There was, to begin with, the reluctance to solve a 
somewhat embarrassing problem in our political system, 
which at the same time did not fit into the normal plans 
of the employment system. Procrastination was also 
caused by the nature of the work, which only very in- 
directly “influences the building of socialism.” 

Polityka (Warsaw), July 1, 1961 


Deny Food Shortages 


In reply to a West German offer to supply as much 
flour. meat and butter as needed to relieve East German 
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food shortages, the East German radio on June 29 stated: 
“in building a new social order there are certain difficulties, 
but nobody has to suffer from hunger in East Germany.” 
In return, the Pankow regime broadcast reports of an 
alleged polio epidemic in West Germany and offered to 
supply their Sabin vaccine, of the kind manufactured 
in the USSR, to supplant the Salk vaccine used in West 
Germany. When there was no reply from Bonn, which has 
not announced any polio epidemic, an East German com- 
mentator accused Chancellor Adenauer of being indiffer- 
ent to the death and suffering of polio victims because at 
his advanced age he himself was quite safe. (Radio East 


Berlin, July 5. 


Housing Denied to “Grenzgaenger” 


The East German crackdown on commuters who live in 
the East and work in West Berlin, considered to be a fac- 
tor in the sudden upsurge of refugees fleeing to the West, 
has resulted in the expulsion of whole families from their 
apartments in East Berlin. According to the East Berlin 
radio, “the cooperative committees have reacted to the 
abuse of the GDR’s generous housing policy by expelling 
such tenants from the cooperative. The city government 
declares in this context that the appeals from persons in 
his position have in all cases been rejected as unjustified.” 
(East Berlin Radio, July 7. 

A later broadcast described the “Grenzgaenger” as “very 
unpopular, exploiters of the anomalous position of West 
Berlin in the midst of the GDR and its exchange rate in 
order to enrich themselves at the expense of all of us.” 
After announcing new restrictions making it mandatory for 
West Berliners to pay in West German Deutsche marks for 
all services in East Berlin, the radio added: “If Bonn can- 
not attack us and pocket our factories, they want to boy- 
cott us economically. We shall of course, fight this black- 
mail. That is precisely the meaning of our great move- 
ment to make our economy immune from disruption.” 


(East Berlin Radio, 10 July. 


East German Revolt Anniversary 


East German officials chose not to ignore the anniversary 
on June 17 of the 1953 revolt, but naturally had nothing 
good to say about it. On June 16, the East Berlin radio 
urged Berliners not to participate in the West German 
celebration of the uprising. Next day the press gave it the 
following treatment: “On June 17, 1953, the legal and 
peace-loving existence of the two German states was to be 
destroyed, but the ‘liberators of the Soviet zone’ did not 
succeed. It is sanctimonious hypocrisy to falsify the anni- 
versary of mob revolt, murder and destruction by an erring 
minority into a day of national unity. Here in the GDR 
nobody speaks of June 17, 1953, any longer and no one 
anywhere should harbor any illusions that such a revolt 
could be tried again. Whoever attacks socialism will perish. 
This is as certain as the fact that the so-called Street of 
17 June in West Berlin will not be called that very much 
longer.” (Junge Welt [East Berlin], June 17.) 





Eva Lach, a 14-year-old Polish novelist, has been praised by the 
critics for her insight into children’s problems. 


itd (Warsaw), June 25, 1961 


Defection Blamed on Education 

At a Pedagogical Congress at East Berlin’s Humboldt 
University early in June, one of the speakers addressed 
himself to the problem of the “young people who leave our 
republic to defect to the enemies of peace.” He said: “We 
have not sufficiently succeeded in convincing our youth of 
the favorable prospects in store for them under the social- 
ist system.” (Neues Deutchland {East Berlin], June 11.) 

Admitting that young people are searching for explana- 
tions which will help them solve the conflicts confronting 
them when they begin to grow up, one of the speakers, 
Eckehard Sauermann, said: “Whether these sometimes ser- 
ious conflicts eventually may lead to defection of some 
youths depends to a great extent on what the educators tell 
the children. We must be ruthlessly honest in our teacher 
collectives and struggle for clarity in recognizing our own 
shortcomings and difficulties.” 
ference, a SED Central 
Neugebauer, wrote: 


Commenting on the con- 
Committee member, Werner 
“To improve the students’ under- 
standing of social relationships, political instruction should 
become a regular feature in all grades and subjects. This 
means that the teachers should encourage the students to 
read the daily press and to inform themselves about polit- 
ical developments in the GDR and on an international 
scale.” (Neues Deutschland, June 12.) 


Hungarian Delegation Welcomed 


About a month after Party leader Ulbricht returned 
from “cordial meetings” in Prague, the People’s Chamber 
of the GDR received an 11-member Hungarian delegation 
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in Berlin. The Hungarian parliamentary group and their 
East German hosts announced their “support of the pro- 


posals of the Soviet Union pertaining to a peace treaty 
with Germany.” A few days after their arrival the Hungar- 
ians attended the official opening of “Hungarian Festival 
Week” at the Horticultural Show in Erfurt. 


“Given an en- 
thusiastic welcome by over 3,000 visitors,” 


the Hungarian 
chief delegate Sandor Ronai “assured the German people 
of Hungary’s support in the fight for the solution of the 
German question and the West Berlin problem.” (East 
Berlin Radio, June 19. 


THREE PRIESTS 


At the recent trial of Hungarian Catholics, 4 priests, 
4 monks and 4 laymen were sentenced to prison terms 
for “conspiring against the state.” Significantly, the 
majority of these Catholics could be considered “liberal” 
on matters of social reform; it is just such men as these 
—identified with the working classes—that the Commu- 
nist regime is most desirous of eliminating. Three in 
particular are noteworthy in this respect. 


LASZLO IKVAY, who received a jail sentence of 6 years, 
was often termed a “worker-priest.” At the end of 
World War Il he entered the Catholic trade union move- 
ment and was appointed head of the Catholic workers’ 
movement by Cardinal Mindszenty. In 1948 he was ar- 
rested by the Communist regime, and finally released 
in 1954. He was 52 when he was re-arrested this year. 


ISTVAN TABODY, once a professional soldier, was cap- 
tured by the Soviets while serving on the Russian front. 
He was detained as a prisoner of war until 1948; upon 
his repatriation to Hungary he was arrested by the 
Hungarian security police and sent to concentration 
camps, finally being released in 1954. During his 
harsh experience in prison he was drawn to the Church, 
and after his release he studied theology and was or- 
dained as a priest. Of all the defendants at the trial, 
he was given the stiffest sentence—12 years—and was 
the only one to appeal. 


ODON LENARD refused to follow the standard pat- 
tern of the Communist trial in which every defendant 
pleads guilty to his alleged crimes. He repeatedly de- 
fied the enraged prosecutor. Lenard, too, was a mili- 
tantly “liberal” clergyman, with a fine anti-Nazi record 
as a member of the resistance movement during World 
War Il. He spoke out strongly for a liberal social 
policy after the war; then, in 1948, fought against the 
nationalization of denominational schools. Arrested at 
that time for his campaign mobilizing parents to resist 
the schools’ takeover, he was imprisoned for 6 years. 
After his release he went into the factories and worked 
as a millhand. Despite his unrepentent attitude during 


the trial, he received a sentence of only 7 and one-half 
years. 
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LIVING IN WARSAW 


Poland's Party chief Gomulka describes the woefully 
inadequate housing in the capital city of Warsaw: 

“At the moment there are 14,000 families, or some 
57,000 people, in Warsaw who are eligible for hous- 
ing, in accordance with decisions . . . of the city district 
people’s councils. Some 11,000 people live in con- 
demned slums. The people eligible for housing have 
waited for it for a number of years. No one can tell 
them when they will be given their apartments. . . . 

“Aside from the aforementioned 14,000 families, we 
must provide housing for people living in houses about 
to collapse and those which must be pulled down to 
make room for investment projects. There are a lot of 
such houses in Warsaw. . . . The principal feature of 
the housing policy of the Warsaw People’s Council 
should be guaranteed priority for the 14,000 families 
already on the waiting list, beginning with families 
that live in uninhabitable houses. . . . 

“The number of families eligible for housing and fam- 
ilies which will have to be removed from buildings about 
to be pulled down in the current five-year-plan period 
is out of proportion to the number of houses that will 
be made available for the Warsaw People’s Council 
within the same time. If we continued the present norm 
of density—that is, if we continued to allot 9 square 
meters of housing floor space per person—then at least 
half the number of eligible families, and probably more 
than half, could not be allotted apartments in the five- 
year-plan period. Yet the housing needs of these peo- 
ple should be satisfied within the next few years. That 
is why we shall have to reduce the density norm to be- 
tween 5 and 7 square meters per capita.” 


Address to the Party Central Committee 
Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw), June 28 


POLAND 


Cardinal’s Sermon Attacked 


Relations between Church and state were in the news 
again with an attack on the Polish Primate, Stefan Cardi- 
nal Wyszynski, for a sermon he preached on June 9. In 
discussing the necessity for the cultivation of spiritual val- 
ues in a materialistic world, the Cardinal had said: ‘“‘Mod- 
ern he cannot stand the 


pressure and the grim news and threats wielded by states- 
men they 


man incessantly terrorized: 


is 


whenever! meet. They speak about torments 
man is threatened with in such a way that we, more often 
than not, would prefer these statesmen to stay at home and 
say nothing more.” 

Seizing upon these words, the Polish daily Zycie War- 
szawy on June 18 branded the Cardinal a spokesman for 
the cold war: “The world, thirsting for a detente and con- 
solidation of peace, welcomed the [Kennedy-Khrushchev] 


meeting as a portent of a more favorable course of events. 
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Only advocates of the cold war, the spokesmen of the 
arms race, who want to push mankind to the brink of a 
thermonuclear disaster, came out against the [June] Vienna 
meeting and worked by all means to undermine its posi- 
tive significance. Yet at that very moment, out of the 
mouth of a high church dignitary in Poland we hear a pro- 
test against voices warning nations against the threat of 
atomic destruction. It is, moreover, a protest against meet- 
ings of statesmen; we hear that they should rather ‘sit 
at home.’ There is no longer any room for astonishment. 
The question poses itself: is it possible that a detente or 
even the possibility of a detente could arouse misgivings 
and fear on the part of the church?” 


New Religious Chief 


Tadeusz Zabinski has been appointed as the new direc- 
tor of the Office for Religious Affairs, replacing Jerzy 
Sztachelski who joined the government last May as Min- 
ister of Health. When announcing the appointment on 
July 8, Radio Warsaw did not reveal whether or not the 
director would have ministerial rank as did his predecessor. 
If Zabinski is not given the title of minister, this may well 
indicate a decline in importance of the office. Indeed, 
declining prestige is already evident in the selection of Za- 
binski, a distinctly secondary figure in the Polish Party 
hierarchy; until now he has been merely the chairman 
of religious affairs in the Warsaw provincial national coun- 
cil. 


US Aid to Nowa Huta 


United States Ambassador Jacob Beam cut the ribbon 
which ceremonially opened a new production line at the 
Lenin Steel Works in the new “socialist” town of Nowa 
Huta on July 12. The production line represents the first 
direct US contribution to the development of Poland’s 
heavy industry. The American-made, 500-foot continuous 
steel galvanizing line, said to be the only one of its kind in 
the Soviet bloc, was financed by a US credit of $2.5 million. 

The New York Times, July 13. 

The occasion was marked by kind words for the US 
assistance, and hope was expressed by all concerned for 
more technical and economic cooperation between the two 
countries. US aid to Poland since 1956 stands now at a 
total of $426 million, but practically all of this was ear- 
marked for the purchase of surplus agricultural products 
which Poland must import in large quantity. Negotiations 
are currently underway for another $180 million worth of 
farm products and $5 million in industrial credit. Accord- 
ing to The New York Times, July 7, the talks have hit a 
snag because of Polish assistance to the Castro regime in 
Cuba. Washington was also said to be taking a dim view 
of the anti-American demonstrations in Polish cities follow- 
ing the abortive rebel invasion of Cuba in April. The 
newspaper said US officials have indicated that more as- 
sistance is likely to be forthcoming, but that the full 
amount of credits sought for investment goods may not be 
granted. 

The Polish daily Trybuna Ludu gave only scant coverage 





to the celebration of July 12, burying the story and a few 
quotes of Beam’s speech on page 3. 


Trade Fair at Poznan 


The 30th International Fair at Poznan, the 12th of the 
post-war era, was marked by less propaganda and more 
salesmanship than usual, according to Western correspond- 
ents on hand for the occasion. Attendance figures during 
the 15-day show, which ran from June 11 to 25, were down 
this year but more of those who were present came to do 
business. Contracts signed exceeded all previous records, 
and the exhibitors who displayed their wares came from 
57 countries as compared with 24 in 1955. 

The more business-like character of the fair was con- 
sonant with Poland’s determined efforts to expand its 
trading relations, especially its exports to the West. There 
were fewer consumer items on display than in the past. 
According to The New York Times, June 16, the US pa- 
vilion reflected the same spirit. In place of model homes 
and eye-catching consumer goods, there were machines and 
other industrial products of interest to government trading 
organizations. 

“Machinery reigns supreme this year,” said Minister of 
Foreign Trade Trampezynski. Nearly 50 percent of the 
Polish exhibition area contained products of heavy indus- 
try. Machines, industrial and transport equipment are ex- 
pected to constitute 30 percent of total exports during the 
current year, and by 1965 this share is to increase to 37 per 
cent. Export of investment goods is planned to exceed the 
import of these products in 1962. The Poznan fair is 
viewed as one of the most important instruments fostering 
the country’s trade drive: 8 percent of the total trade 
turnover last year was contracted for at the 1960 fair. 
“Western countries are increasingly aware that Poland is 
and can be a permanent market for their goods and that it 
can supply many articles sought by other countries.” How- 
ever, 60 percent of the contracts signed at the fair were 
concluded with other Soviet-bloc countries. (PAP, June 9, 
and 24.) 


More Vocational Training Asked 


With a view to the long-range improvement of the tech- 
nical skills of Polish workers, Politburo member Ignacy 
Loga-Sowinski called for more vocational training in the 
public schools. He spoke on July 7, at the plenary session 
of the Central Council of Trade Unions in Warsaw. Poly- 
technical training has recently become a basic feature of 
the educational system throughout the Communist bloc. 
Loga-Sowinski argued that some elements of vocational 
training should gradually be introduced into the curricu- 
lum of elementary schools. Attendance should be extended 
at such schools, he said, to 10 or 11 years for children who 
choose certain trades. (Radio Warsaw, July 7.) 


Progress in the Agricultural Circles 


During the first five months of this year, the number of 
agricultural circles increased by 6 percent and their mem- 
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bership by 8 percent—an extremely slow pace of develop- 
ment for Warsaw’s instrument in its effort to organize the 
peasantry. According to Zielony Sztandar (Warsaw), June 
21, during this period 1,428 new circles were founded 
bringing the total to 24,563. Membership now totals 872,- 
000, including 230,000 members of the farm women’s Cir- 
cles. 

The circles now exist in 60 percent of the villages, but 
they unite only about 17 percent of the peasantry. An aver- 
age circle is said to have 26 members, while an average 
village contains 92 farms. (See East Europe, December 
1960, pp. 24-33. 


Eighth Party Plenum Moves To Decentralize 


The Party Central Committee took on some of the coun- 
try’s more important problems at its e 
on June 26-28, 


ighth plenary session 
and the upshot was again that strange 
blend of liberalization and restriction which has character- 
ized the Gomulka regime. In addition to what appears to 
be another sweeping decentralization of the administrative 
hierarchy, the Party’s high council had another go at the 
housing problem and at some of the pressing difficulties 
in agriculture. 

In substance, the proposed move for further decentraliza- 
tion amounted to a redistribution of the weight of power 
from the top-heavy provincial bureaucracy downward to the 
local level. According to Party chief Gomulka, who deliv- 
ered the main report at the plenum, the people’s councils 

governing organs on the district, county and village lev- 
els) are to be given many new tasks, and certain powers 
now in the hands of provincial councils will be shifted 


down to the lower levels of administration. Not only are 


View of the trade fair at Poznan. The stand of West Germany’s 
Krupp firm can be seen at right. 


Nasza Ojczyzna (Warsaw), July 1961 
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the people’s councils to be given a greater role in the ad- 
ministration of state affairs, but they are to assume a larger 
responsibility in the control and coordination of industry 
and agriculture under their jurisdiction. 

Just how significant the reform will be is an open ques- 
tion. If fully carried out, it could mean a less complicated 
existence for the average citizen who now must wrestle with 
the bureaucratic hierarchy over many matters affecting 
daily life at home or in the factories and fields. But as 
Gomulka noted, “the process of decentralization—of shift- 
ing power from the central authorities down to the peo- 
ple’s councils—began in 1955.” He admitted that many 
of the approved shifts of authority from the central organs 
to the people’s councils, as well as from higher to lower 
level councils, have not been carried out in the past. 

The Party leader argued that the success of the reforms 
hinged on the Party cadres. While maintaining that the 
new tasks of the people’s councils could be accomplished 
without increasing the total administrative 
employees, he said that considerable transfers of personnel 
from the district to the county and town councils would be 
required. The critical issue was to raise the qualifications 
of the people who will be charged with the new responsi- 
bilities: in 1959, he said, in the powiat (county) people’s 
councils’ executive departments only 7.4 percent of the em- 
ployees had a higher education, 39.2 percent had secondary 
education and 52.2 percent had only a basic education. In 
rural communities the situation was much worse. 


number of 


Along with decentralization, however, goes the problem 
of coordination, and this is particularly significant in the 
economic sphere. So far, Gomulka said, “the people’s 
councils have done very little with regard to economic co- 
operation.” The lack of specialization between local indus- 
tries and the centrally-managed branches is widespread. In 
view of their greater voice in the allocation of resources, 
the Party leader urged the people’s councils to expand 
their knowledge of the economy and set their plans accord- 
ingly. He warned that the councils must not be allowed 
to alter production or investment plans of the centrally- 
managed industries or other economic units not subordi- 
nate to them. 


Housing 


Concern over the country’s long-lamented housing short- 
age reached a new pitch at the CC session. Funds ear- 
marked for housing during the 1961-65 Plan were cut back 
by about 10 percent in June 1960, when the investment 
plan was revised, and private individuals and cooperative 
groups have been called upon to shoulder a greater part 
of the financial burden for building new facilities. But the 
shortage has grown so critical in Warsaw, for example, 
that Gomulka underwrote a decision of the city’s housing 
administration to cut the current allotment of 9 square 
meters of floor space per person to 5-7 square meters. 
Otherwise, said Gomulka, less than half of the families 
eligible for new housing in the current five-year planning 
period could be provided with apartments. 

Efforts to ease this chronic social ill are being under- 


mined at several levels. Too many four-room and even 


larger apartments are being built (40 percent of the total 
in Warsaw during 1960), the Party leader said; this policy 
‘must be radically changed in favor of two- and three- 
room apartments.” The cooperative housing groups were 
also criticized for providing excessive floor space per per- 
son; six such cooperatives in Warsaw were said to have fixed 
the floor space at between 13 and 23.5 square meters. “This 
is a shame and a case for rapping someone’s knuckles when 
we realize that so many in Warsaw are nesting like birds 
in areas only one-fourth or one-fifth as large.” Such dis- 
crepancies in the distribution of housing indicate the need 
for greater centralization, Gomulka said. Such practices 
as the “intervention of dignitaries on behalf of their pro- 
teges” and a plethora of other shady deals in the housing 
field must be stamped out, he said. 


Agriculture 


The most significant steps taken by the CC in the field of 
agriculture concerned the so-called neglected farms and the 
splitting-up of farms. Proposals for taking over farms neg- 
lected by their owners have been on the boards for some 
time, but it now appears that the government is prepared 
to take concrete legal measures. The farms in question, 
according to Gomulka, constitute about 1.5 percent of the 
total number of farms of 2 or more hectares and total 300- 
550,000 hectares. The chief reason for neglect was said 
to be old age and lack of manpower. In view of the situa- 
tion in agricultural production, Gomulka said, “we cannot 
be tolerant toward neglected farms.” 

Caution was urged, however. “‘We must determine 
whether there is hope for improvement.” But, said Go- 
mulka: 


“The overwhelming majority of neglected farms have 
no such prospects. To grant them tax concessions and to 
waive their debts serves no purpose. Such concessions only 
demoralize other taxpayers. The problem of these farms 
has to be solved in some other way, to make their land 
productive. We must give them to new owners or tenants. 
They must be taken over by the state. . . . Above all, we 
must pave the legal road to a procedure of this kind. 

“Decisions to take over real estate should be taken by 
the presidiums of the powiat people’s councils. The 
presidiums should pass these properties on to various pro- 


ducers—to state farms, collective farms, agricultural cir- 


cles and individual farmers.” 


As for the fragmentation of the private farm, Gomulka 
argued that “we must take legal steps to check this carving 
up, at least for some time. The people, even the peasants 
themselves, demand that these divisions be suspended or 
even forbidden.” Between 1958 and 1960, he said, some 
10,000 farm divisions a year were processed through the 
courts and some 1,500 through the notaries. Since the en- 
tire increase in the farm population should be employed 
outside agriculture during the current five-year plan, Go- 
mulka maintained that further carving-up of the farms 
“and turning them into auxiliary sources of income” could 
only hamper production. 

The Party leader discussed at length the question of 
transferring more power to the governing organs in the ru- 
ral communities. He urged that the agricultural circles— 





WHY? 


This is a question heard frequently these days. And 
in no pleasant context. People ask—and rightly—why 
they have to stand in long queuves for potatoes, why 
so many cherries are left to rot on the trees and under- 
neath them, why there are suddenly no onions, why 
there were difficulties in the fuel supply last year, why 
there is not enough meat and milk, children’s clothing 
and building material, bed linen and paper napkins, 
refrigerators and furniture, why there is a mess in fac- 
tory catering, why some bargain-priced goods have dis- 
appeared from the shops, why. . . . One could go on 
in this vein for a long time. . . . 

Everybody understands that we cannot build a House 
of Culture in every parish, but fails to understand how 
it is possible that, say, material prepared for such con- 
struction is stolen, that someone builds a family house 
for himself with it or simply sells it. A whole number of 
shortages can be explained reasonably. One may de- 
scribe them briefly as teething troubles. We must expect 
them in the future because production will always trail 
behind demand. Our claims, expectations and desires 
are faster than their achievement. . . . 

A whole number of shortcomings which we are able 
to explain but which still remain shortcomings have their 
root in an unprincipled attitude of the responsible 
workers toward their duties. But often we hear the 
question asked by these workers. . . . “And what can 
we do about it?” What can we do? This one can’t do 
anything, that one can’t do anything. There you are! 
. . . But since you can’t do anything, why are you in 
charge? What kind of boss are you when you cannot 
do anything, when you cannot see what your duty is? 
The fault lies elsewhere. It lies, | should guess, in the 
simple inefficiency of such a boss or official, in his en- 
deavor to make life easy for himself, to simplify his 
problems, in his unwillingness to draw the proper con- 
clusions from infractions of state and work discipline. 

Pravda (Bratislava), June 18, 1961 


the voluntary peasant groupings which form the core of 
current official agrarian policy—be brought increasingly 
into the governing process, especially in the planning of 
agricultural production. The first prerequisite for rural 
planning, he said, “is a good knowledge of the state of agri- 
culture in a given area... .” 


“Village plans should be worked out by a team consist- 
ing of local agricultural circle leaders, members of the local 
rural community people’s councils, an agronomist if avail- 
able and representatives of the local party and youth or- 
ganizations, including the village steward. Preferably, 
agricultural circles should be responsible for setting up such 
teams. 


The rural community people’s councils were not consid- 
ered ready to assume certain powers, however, such as the 
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The oil pipeline from the USSR under construction at Plock, in Poland. 


Poland (Warsaw), 


July 1961 


right to fix the land tax in which 
evoked in rural areas,” 


“oreat interest has been 
he said. Neither sufficient experi- 
ence nor suitable cadres are available. Nevertheless, in or- 
der to give them some practical experience, Gomulka 
noted, “we propose to test the efficiency” of some districts 
by giving them this Trybuna Ludu 


right. 
June 28. 


Warsaw], 
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Cabinet Reshu filed 


Stagnation of Czechoslovak agriculture in the last few 
years (see below) has induced Party leaders in Prague to 
appoint Vratislav Krutina as the new Minister of Agricul- 
ture. Krutina held this same post in 1955-56. His prede- 
cessor, Lubomir Strougal, was shifted to the Ministry of 
Interior, replacing Rudolf Barak, a Deputy Premier. At 
a meeting of the Party 


cabinet 


Central Committee, June 21, 
changes announced: Jin- 
drich Uher, from the Ministry of Food Industry to Inter- 
nal Trade; Josef Krosnar, from the Ministry of State Con- 
trol to Internal Trade, supplanting Ladislav Brabec, who 
was demoted to the directorship of the Administration 
of Material Reserves. 

Barak’s dismissal from the government was merely tem- 
porary. A few days later the CSSR Central Committee 
created a new Commission for the Direction of the Na- 
tional Committees, and in mid July 
charge of the new office. 


several other were 


Barak was put in 
Radio Prague, July 17.) Ac- 
cording to Western observers, this indicates that the year- 


old policy of decentralization has failed. In recent weeks 
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secretaries of local national committees have come under 
heavy fire from the government for their failure to improve 
production, particularly in agriculture, and a recent edi- 
torial in the Party organ noted that the attempt to enlarge 
the powers and responsibilities of local committees has 
Rude Pravo, June 8, 
secretaries sent to the local committees in the villages did 


failed. explained: “Some of the 
not have the proper background for their jobs and have 
been recalled.” 

involved 
changing the Ministry of State Control and Statistics to 
the Central Office of States Control and Statistics. Within 
the Party hierarchy the newly-appointed Interior Minister, 
Strougal and Minister of Fuels and Power Oldrich Cernik 


were removed from the Central Committee Secretariat, 


One further governmental reorganization 


although they retained their seats on the Central Com- 


mittee. (Rude Pravo |Prague], June 25, 27 


a/ 


Peace Congress 


4 Communist-backed Christian Peace Congress met in 
Prague, June 13. Under the direction of Professor Hro- 
madka, Dean of the Comenius Theological Faculty and 
Laureate of the Lenin Peace Prize, 700 delegates—most 
of them from the Soviet bloc—and a scattering of Western 


observers “resolved to take a stand against atomic war, cold 


war, colonialism, racism, and unanimously supported world 


peace. 

| In his main address Professor Hromadka outlined the 
tasks of the assembly: “to find out the causes of the so- 
called cold war and to make suggestions as to how Chris- 
tians can help eliminate it.” Letters were sent to President 
Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev, urging both to work 
for peace. In his reply, Khrushchev promised to “struggle 
for peace on earth” and congratulated the participants 
for their “important contribution to the common efforts 
to safeguard peace.” (Rude Pravo [Prague], June 15. 


Administrative Reform 


Nerves are growing taut over the state of Czechoslovakia’s 
flagging agriculture. Party leaders and local administrators 
were assembled on June 21-22 to discuss the issue again 
the third time this year that it has been raised to the level 
f national discussion. In an address before the gathering, 
President Antonin Novotny labelled the expansion of agri- 
cultural production as “the key national task in our future 
progress.” His tone was even more censorious than at the 
Fifth Collective Farm Congress in March when he fore- 
warned of “difficulties and contradictions” in the economy 
if rural output was not increased. Now he admitted that 
serious problems were already at hand: 


“Our drive for the development of agriculture must 
be energetic, firm and purposeful. Otherwise, we will not 
be able to redress the serious disproportions in our national 
economy, such as the difference between the standards of 
agriculture and industry. This difference would only 
deepen more and more.” 


The Party leader and head of state called for raising agra- 
rian output to the level of industry by 1970, without which, 


he said, “an advanced socialist society cannot be built, nor 
can sufficient strength be gathered for a transition to com- 
munism.” 


“It is not possible for a mature industry with high tech- 
nology, increasing automation, and a more and more per- 
fect labor organization, to exist permanently side by side 
with a lagging agriculture with considerable vestiges of 
small-scale production.” 


Since less than 10 percent of the agricultural land remains 
in private hands, Novotny’s remarks about small-scale pro- 
duction evidently referred to the size of the collective farms; 


5,216 of them—about half the total number—have been 


merged into 1,946 larger units, each consisting of roughly 


773 hectares, he said 

Currently, there is a shortage of meat and milk. Deliv- 
ery plans for meat and milk were fulfilled by 93.4 and 98.4 
percent, respectively, during the first half of the year, ac- 
cording to Radio Prague, July 3; the shortfall amounted to 
19 million liters of milk and 25,000 tons of meat. 


Bungling Party 
rhis time, the substance of Novotny’s criticism added up 
to an incident of the apparently burgeoning bureaucracy. 
His main concern seemed to be with the poor showing 
made by the Party in the aftermath of the territorial reor- 
ganization and decentralization last year, which placed 
more power in the hands of the district and local national 
committees. That all was not going well was evidenced re- 
cently by the firing of many of the cadres sent in large 
numbers into the countryside last year (see East Europe, 
July, p. 38). The Party leader charged that the unsatis- 
factory fulfillment of plans stems from “a lack of party- 
mindedness on the part of governing organs, from minis- 
tries to local national committees. The new territorial or- 
ganization and the enlarged powers of local organs have 
not been properly reflected in improved management and 
organization.” 

The Party cadres were castigated for their failure to 
understand the peasants, as well as the interests of society. 
This, said Novotny, is at the root of the host of troubles 
that plague efforts to increase production: violations of 
state discipline, underfulfillment of bulk buying plans, fail- 
ure to sow the appointed acreage, irresponsible use of fod- 
der. The national committees are overburdened with a 
“multitude of regulations, reports, useless meetings s 
senseless red tape and other bureaucratic abuses.’ 

In consequence, Novotny said, it will be necessary “to 
strengthen control over national committees and minis- 
tries,” and the means outlined by which this control is to be 
achieved amounted to centralizing the decentralization. A 
Commission for the Direction of National Committees will 
be set up in Prague. Its job: “to control the activities of 
the national committees” and coordinate them with the var- 
In addition, a Central Office 
of State Control and Statistics is to be created in order to 
give “central control” at all levels to bookkeeping. “Central 
management and the application of the principle of demo- 
cratic centralism throughout is basic to a socialist state,” 
concluded Novotny. 


ious responsible ministries. 


(Radio Prague, June 22.) 





Legal Changes 


Two innovations in the court system approved by the 
National Assembly last month dealt an additional blow 
to the judiciary and to age-old judicial practices. Ac- 
cording to the new bill, no distinction will be made in 
the future between professional judges and those “selected 
by the people” in the lower courts to which more civil and 
criminal cases are being assigned. More people’s courts 
are to be set up as well. The superior, or regional, courts 
which traditionally exercised no control over lower courts 
except in cases of appeal, have now been assigned the task 
of “guiding and unifying” court practices. District presi- 
diums will be established for this purpose and will “pass on 
complaints or violations of the law and ensure the organi- 
zation and supervision by the regional court of activities 
within its jurisdiction.” (Rude Pravo [Prague], June 27.) 


Nacvalac in Prague 


Following his ouster from the US for espionage activities, 
Miroslav Nacvalac, former member of the Czechoslovak 
delegation to the UN, held a press conference in Prague 
and lashed out at the White House, the US State Depart- 
ment, the CIA and the UN Secretariat. Relating his ver- 
sion, Nacvalac told of how he had been approached by 
US agents and how he had been offered unlimited amounts 
of money, a luxurious villa and a car if he would work for 
the US. “It was because I refused,” he explained, “that the 
espionage label was pinned on me.” In conclusion he added 
that “the entire incident underlines the question of whether 
the US is the best place for the UN headquarters. This is 
not the first case of this sort. Delegates are already consid- 
ering whether the next General Assembly should take up 
the question of a more suitable place for the headquarters 
of the organization.” (CTK [Prague], June 23.) 


Trouble in the Coal Mines 


The news of a mine disaster in Ostrava that took the 
lives of 108 miners on July 7 focused national attention on 
what the government admitted to be “serious conditions 
prevailing in the Ostrava-Karvina mining region” — 
Czechoslovakia’s largest hard coal basin. The cave-in oc- 
curred at the Dukla mine and is the second major mining 
accident in an area known for its prewar safety record. 

Although the reasons for the accident have not been 
announced, local newspapers had devoted considerable at- 
tention in the past to “poor organizational practices, in- 
adequate facilities for miners and official pre-occupation 
with production quotas which ignore the men on whose 
shoulders these quotas depend.” (Nova Svoboda [Ostrava], 
June 10.) 

Coal production in the region had been less than planned 
in the past year. Complaining recently of high absentee- 
ism, a serious labor shortage estimated at some 1,600 men, 
and bad management, Premier Siroky had told an Ostrava 
district manpower conference that the coal was necessary 
for the development of the national economy and the econ- 
omies of friendly countries, and had warned that “the lag 
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in the output of coal could have serious consequences.” 
(Radio Prague, June 10.) 

The coal basin has long been plagued by a labor short- 
age, despite the fact that miners make considerably higher 
wages than other industrial workers. 

Last year the Party Central Committee issued a resolu- 
tion declaring that the manpower situation must be stabi- 
lized by the end of 1960, but the gesture had little effect. 
Ostrava-Karvina is now 300,000 tons behind schedule, and 
last month a radio broadcast proclaimed that “all regions 
of the Republic must work hard to send the planned num- 
ber of workers in the shortest possible time.” (Radio Bratis- 
lava, June 17.) The youth newspaper Mlada Fronta 
(Prague) stated on July 6 that of the 500 new miners 
promised by the Regional Committee of the Youth League, 
only 24 had reported for work. 

Radio Bratislava on July 9 revealed that some 400 min- 
ers had recently been fired for “loafing and general inter- 
ference with the fulfillment of production plans.” This 
lent some credence to a report in the Italian press that a 
strike of some sort had taken place because of poor working 
conditions. (Jl Populo [Rome], June 21. 

The labor turnover in the region had reached enormous 
proportions, amounting last year to about 40% of the total 
labor force of 70,000. Another problem is the shorter week 
of 40 hours for underground workers introduced last year. A 
few months ago a weekly journal complained that “‘it fre- 
quently happens that a brigade worker is hired, takes a 
three-day training course, pockets the 500 Kes bonus, de- 
scends into the mine once or twice and then disappears 


into thin air.” (Tvorba [Prague], March 2. 
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Bruno Koehler 


In spite of his German ethnic origin, the Central Committee 
has promoted Bruno Koehler, an old-line Stalinist and Sec- 
retary of the Party Central Committee, to Candidate-Member 
of the Politburo. Koehler, a veteran Communist, was born in 
1900 into a town then known as Neustadt an der Tafelfichte, 
where 94 percent of the population were Germans. He was 
admitted to the Czechoslovak Party in 1920, worked his way 
up through the ranks until he became a secretary of a re- 
gional Party committee in 1929, at which time he met Klement 
Gottwald, Rudolf Slansky, Vaclav Kopecky and others who 
had taken over the Party leadership. In the thirties Koehler 
studied in Moscow, and during the Second World War he 
lived in the USSR, becoming identified with the Gottwald-led 
Moscow group of Czechoslovak Communist exiles. 

In the immediate postwar period he disappeared from the 
top Party organs, due to the fact that the Czechoslovak Party 
was pursuing a strongly nationalistic, anti-German line and 
did not want to present a German, whose knoweldge of the 
Czech language was reputedly very poor, to the public as 


one of the Party leaders. He is known today as a specialist 
in economic problems. 


People’s Party Meets 


The Czechoslovak People’s Party, one of the four “other” 
parties permitted to exist in Czechoslovakia, began a two- 
day conference in Prague on June 10 by adopting the slo- 
gan “In the firm National Front under the leadership of 
the Communist Party.” (Rude Pravo [Prague], June 12.) 

Speeches were made praising the work of the govern- 
ment, and there were ovations for Communist dignitaries 
who were attending. After 


electing a new 5l-member 
Central Committee which 


reelected the excommunicated 
priest Josef Plojhar as Chairman, the conference sent a let- 
ter of greeting to the Communist Party, assuring it of “con- 
tinued cooperation and appreciation of the glorious his- 
torical road which led the Communist Party 


to national 
leadership.” 


Lidova Demokracie June 13. 


|Prague|, 


Building and Railway Problems 


The troubles rampant in the construction and railroad 
ndustries—which occupied the attention of a special ses- 
sion of the Central Committee in April 
aired in the official press 
45-46 


are again being 
See East Europe, June, pp. 
he malfunctioning of these key industrial branches 
which are particularly sensitive to the level of 


manage- 
ment and technology 


is especially significant for Czecho- 
slovakia, whose advanced industrial status and pinched la- 


bor supplies make progress increasingly dependent upon 
higher productivity 


The managements of construction enterprises are blam- 
ing their poor showing on the shortage of labor. “They try 
to prove this,” said Rude Pravo 


Prague), June 7, “by sta- 
tistics according to which they 


have an average of only 
eight to ten workers per project.” The Party daily admit- 


ted that the building industry “really needs several thousand 


Bruno Koehler (far right) at a local Party function in Most. 
Kvety (Prague), June 22, 1961 


new workers.” But it countered that the main difficulty 
consists in the existence of too many projects and an exces- 
sive dispersal of manpower—a problem stressed at the 
April CC meeting. More significantly, the newspaper ar- 
gued that production is being “hampered by bad organiza- 
tion of work, transgressions of discipline and a low standard 
of direction,’ and it continued with the following telling 
description of the state of affairs in the industry: 


“At some sites they have still not been able to get rid of 
the ‘bricklayers week’ starting on Monday afternoon and 
ending on Friday morning. The largest incidence of absen- 
teeism also occurs in the building industry. The upshot of 
all this is that at big construction sites, where the machines 
are concentrated, there prevails a very low level of work 
productivity. This is understandable since the machines 
are idle most of the time, and even in the ‘extended shifts’ 
which are usually worked the output is not sufficiently 
high. Up to 25 percent of the working time at construction 
sites is lost because of bad organization of work.” 


As for the railroads, the transport plan was underfulfilled 
again during the first quarter of 1961, and in April it was 
fulfilled by only 94.5 percent. With regard to the hauling 
of building materials, the plan was fulfilled by only 85.1 
percent, of hard coal by 98.2 percent and of metallurgical 
products by 92.8 percent during the first quarter of the 
year, according to Rude Pravo, June 9. “It can be seen 
that from the beginning of this year the directives of the 
Central Committee concerning smoother transportation 
have not been followed, causing a danger that toward the 
end of the year we shall again have grave difficulties in rail- 
way transport.” 

The chief problem is the inability to smooth out the 
scheduling of haulage in order to avoid frequent rush pe- 
riods. The result: vital raw materials are not reaching the 
enterprises when they are needed, and the final products 
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are not arriving at the markets on time. The Party daily 
warned that the shorter hours and workweek that are be- 
ing introduced throughout industry did not mean that the 
railroad workers could go over to a five-day week. 


Civilian Army 


Czechoslovakia’s civilian “Union for Cooperation with 
the Army” (about 1 million members), held its second con- 
gress in Prague in June. More than 900 delegates convened 
to re-pledge their loyalty and to further the “combat pre- 
paredness of the working people and help form in our 
people traits and knowledge necessary to build a mature 
socialist society.” Politburo member Jiri Hendrych told 
the delegates: ‘As long as universal and complete disarma- 
ment is not achieved, as long as there are weapons which 
could endanger the freedom of nations, it is necessary to 
defend peace. The Party considers the preparation of the 
working people for the active defense of the country and 
of socialism an intregal part of our Communist education.” 
(Rude Pravo {Prague}, June 17.) 


HUNGARY 


Priests’ Indictment Revealed 


Radio and newspaper silence was finally broken in 
June on the lengthy trial of Hungarian Catholics. (See 
East Europe, July, p. 38.) However, in releasing informa- 
tion on the nature of the trial, no mention was made of 
the fact that the 12 defendants included eight priests 
and monks. (See Men in the News.) The proceedings ap- 
pear to have been designed as a sharp lesson to the Church, 
serving notice that its rights to teach, lead and oppose will 
henceforth be kept within well-defined limits. For public 
consumption, the priests were accused of treasonable ac- 
tivities: “Awaiting an unusual event and basing their plans 
on an expected warlike conflict, they [the conspirators] 
made preparations to change the internal order of the 
Republic and restore the bourgeois social order. The il- 
legal groups received orders to spread rumors and to carry 
out tasks designed to break up the people’s democratic 
regime. Certain groups committed acts of violence and 
damaged monuments. The leaders of the plot used several 
social organizations and ecclesiastical institutions to cam- 
ouflage their hostile activity.” (Radio Budapest, June 19.) 


Self Criticism in the Party 


In recent months a group of newspapers led by the 
official Party organ Nepszabadsag have featured a series 
of articles on the problem of leadership. In general, the 
Budapest press has taken the line that some Party leaders 
have become too domineering, tending “to treat the people 
like army privates.” Editors have also complained that 
some Party leaders have tried to suppress criticism, citing 


the increased number of anonymous letters received of late. 
On the other hand the provincial press has taken a differ- 
ent line, bewailing the sins of “exaggerated liberalism.” 


41 


Both approaches seem to be aimed at winning public ap- 
proval of the Party for its “self criticism.” 

On June 9, Nepszabadsag (Budapest) warned that those 
leaders who “threaten instead of helping should now and 
then be frightened,” and promised that those who did not 
comply with new Party regulations “will be dismissed from 
responsible jobs.” Another editorial claimed: “Some people 
who wrote to us reported that those who criticize are 
practically risking their jobs. Others object to the fact that 
mistakes are not measured with the same yardstick and 
that criticism is directed only downward; toward the top 
some sort of a ceiling prevails because it is better to keep 
quiet about people in high positions.” 
June 18.) 

Another paper attacked “old Party cadres” who were 
“stagnating in their self-education.” It said: “While they 
have good historical records, stood fast in difficult times, 
it is absolutely necessary for them to acquire new knowl- 
edge.” The article concluded: “Since they cannot live on 
in the past, they should retire because the Party can and 
will demand efficiency.” (Delmagyarorszag |Pecs], May 11.) 


Ne pszabadsag, 


Eichmann Documents Stolen 


Although the Hungarian press and radio have given only 
scant coverage to the Eichmann trial except as ammunition 
for attacks on West Germany, the theft of documents in- 
tended for use in 
interest. According 
care of Hungarian 
way to Jerusalem, 
Among them were 


the trial has stirred up some public 
to the radio reports, documents in the 
journalist Jeno Levay, who was on his 
were stolen at the Athens airport. 
photocopies and signed depositions re- 
lating to war crimes and a “signed report testifying that 
Greek Premier Karamanlis had cooperated with the Nazi 
occupation troops during the war.” The radio also saw fit 
to quote the East German ADN news agency's charge that 
“for the disappearance of the valise the West German and 
Greek secret service can be blamed.” 


Radio Budapest, 
June 22.) 
une 22. 


New Decree on Norms 


A new government decree concerning production norms 
went into effect in July, adding to the list of official meas- 
ures taken to induce people to produce far more goods. (See 
East Europe, June p. 48.) According to the Hungarian 
Official Gazette, the objective of the decree is “to prevent 
the slackening of norms and to render large-scale and 
over-all readjustments unnecessary in the future.” In es- 
sence the decree makes mandatory the constant adjustment 
of work norms to reflect increased machine efficiency, in- 
creased technological short-cuts, competitive records within 
the same industry, whenever these phenomena occur. One 
report summarized it thus: “‘Whenever favorable changes 
are established in technology and organization and when 
new machines are introduced which have a higher rate of 
efficiency, the norms must immediately be readjusted to 
the extent of these changes.” (Radio Budapest, June 9. 
Aware that any adjustment of norms arouses public in- 
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dignation, the government actually began its campaign 
several months before the new decree. A long series of 
articles appeared in May showing the concern of the 
Ministry of Labor with “organizational mistakes which 
result in nervous tension for the workers and often produce 
occupational nervous disorders and functional neurosis.” 
I pargazdasag |Budapest], May.) One newspaper stated 
that “there is no plant democracy” and that the plant 
councils which replaced the revolutionary workers’ councils 
dissolved in 1957 “were not functioning at all.” It con- 
tinued: “The Party’s economic work cannot be effective 
without plant democracy, but there is still immaturity and 
torpor in this field. The Communists must prune the wild 
twigs that grow on the tree of democracy and impede its 
growth.” (Nepszabadsag [Budapest], June 14.) 


Religious Instruction Impeded 


In another attempt to break the public’s stubborn at- 
tachment to religious instruction in public schools, the 
Hungarian Office for Church Affairs has imposed new 
registration rules intended to discourage “ideologically 
backward” parents. According to the law, if the number of 
children desiring religious instruction is under 10 percent, 
no religious classes will be held at the respective school. 
One week before the deadline, the government informed 
church leaders that the days and hours set for registration 
were June 23, from 2 PM to 6 PM, and June 24 from 8 
AM to 1 PM. Under present regulations both parents must 
be present at the school at the time of registration (at least 
part of a day’s wages would thus have to be sacrificed) and 
a letter of application must be submitted to the school 
principal. (Uj Ember [Budapest], June 18.) 


Technical Aid to China Continues 


A team of Hungarian electrical-power experts returned 
recently from a trip to Communist China where they went 
as guests to inspect a series of power plants built by Hun- 
garians. According to their report, “the Chinese are ex- 
tremely satisfied with the job and have expressed an interest 
in the further construction in China of open-air power 
plants such as the Hungarians have built in Hungary.” A 
group of Chinese experts will come to Hungary this year 
to study the “Oroszlany” power plant and the Danubian 
(Thermal Plant. (Radio Budapest, June 14. 


Juvenile Criminals Punished 


In their efforts to stamp out juvenile delinquency, Hun- 
garian courts have begun to adopt more severe sentences. 
In the town of Sopron, near the Austrian frontier, five 
youths were given prison sentences ranging from 4 to 5 
years for “inciting against the regime by painting swastika 
signs and anti-state slogans on walls” (Kisalfold [Gyor], 
May 23.) Several days later another court in Gyor indicted 
two youths under 18 years of age for “inciting against the 
people’s democracy,” but the sentences were all under two 


Kisalfold, June 1. 


years. 


In Budapest, where “hooliganism” is more rampant, the 
Municipal Court sentenced a 14-member gang to prison 
terms ranging from 1 to 5 years. According to the radio 
report, the gang was guilty of “attacking defenseless peo- 
ple, assaulting women, causing riots in restaurants, looting 
and stealing.” (Radio Budapest, June 21.) 


Trouble on the Farm 


A growing shortage of farm workers is worrying the 
authorities in Hungary. According to one report, the num- 
ber of agricultural workers decreased by about 340,000 
between 1958 and 1961. (Kozgazdasagi Szemle [Budapest], 
May.) 

Apparently the government has not been able to rally 
the needed labor force despite new financial incentives, 
and now a new approach is being tried. In a farmers’ 
weekly magazine, Politburo member Lajos Feher addressed 
himself to the role and responsibility of parents who mis- 
takenly “send their children away from the village in order 
to bring home more money.” (Szabad Fold [Budapest], 
June 4.) In the cities, trade union papers are urging the 
workers to “provide material, moral and political support.” 
Industrial workers are now called upon to take their vaca- 
tions at harvest time “to help in the old practical way— 
with two hands.” (Nepszava [Budapest], June 9.) 

T.e government admits that the situation is serious and 
is plainly worried about the effect of a prolonged food 
shortage, already evidenced in lower meat supplies. (See 
East Europe, June, p. 47.) Early in June the government 
addressed an appeal to all agricultural workers, calling on 
all members of agricultural families to “organize their work 
and increase their efforts at harvest time. And further, 
even the participation of the members of the family who 
left the villages for employment in industry is a must in 
many places.” (Magyar Kozolony [Budapest], June 6. ) 


- 
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Salute to Dimitrov 


The 79th anniversary of Georgi Dimitrov’s birth was 
celebrated on June 16 in Sofia as a host of prominent per- 
sonalities gathered to hear Central Committee member 
Tano Tsolov eulogize the great figure of Bulgarian com- 
munism. Tsolov attributed remarkably current 
phrases to the departed associate of Stalin. “As Georgi 
Dimitrov used to say, all peoples large and small will finally 
pass over to socialism; patriotism does not contradict fra- 
ternal international solidarity; the best criterion for check- 
ing the sincerity and honesty of every person engaged in 
the working movement, for every worker in the Communist 
Party, is his attitude toward the great country of socialism 
—the USSR.” 

Denouncing the “anti-Bulgarian campaign waged by our 
enemies,” Tsolov recalled Dimitrov’s program for Balkan 
cooperation and continued: “Our people and government 


some 





Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man 


Many of the young Hungarian writers who have emerged in the years 
following the 1956 Hungarian Revolt seem equally estranged from both the 
official Communist doctrine of ‘socialist realism” and the prewar native 
tradition of the populist writers such as Peter Veres and Laszlo Nemeth. 
A world-weariness and concern for exclusively aesthetic values permeates 
much of their work. The mood of these young writers is expressed in the 
following excerpts trom the Hungarian literary review Uj Iras (May 1961): 


The accusation runs as follo Aren’t you sometimes 
sick of yourself? Aren’t you sometimes tormented by doubt, 
when you ask yourself: are you following the right road? 
Don’t you sometimes feel that life chokes you and is too 
narrow, that editorial offices and publishers, espressos and 
cafes, friends and acquaintances too similar to you form 
the boundaries within which you live? Don’t you feel that 
your life is a parochial life, product of an inbred literature? 

This accusation is directed against our generation, 
those who were born in the 1930s... . 

We, who are now 30, 29 or 33, are often so sober, cau- 
tious and “regular” that we can easily be mistaken for men 
much older than Little wonder that we have 
become disillusioned; we have seen too many failures and 
too many mistakes. We have seen with our own eyes that 
writers who boasted that they were revolutionaries were 
in reality men of second-rate, petty-bourgeois talent, and 
it is for such reasons that we have, somewhat masochisti- 
cally, made it into a principle by which we live—t.e., we no 
longer believe. 


ourselves. 


We believe in no illusions and no written 
Long lwe skepticism 
and away with all romantic notions... .! 


testaments, we believe in nothing. 

Of course it is true that our human and artistic education 
has not been particularly fortunate. We are protected on 
all sides and brought up like plants in a hothouse. We are 
not being taught to be independent, we are led by the arm 
because it is feared that walking by ourselves we would fall 
flat on our faces. This is a pity because now is the time 
when we should experience failure, are still 
strong, young and elastic enough to jump back on our feet 
again. Without disappointments and failures, how can we 
hit upon the right road? As it is, we are only taught to 
respect regulations which we have not really digested prop- 
erly, and to adjust our art to theories which are passed on 
to us second-hand. Yet, the best rule in the world and the 
most attractive theory can be of no use to us unless it be- 
comes part of our blood, unless it ceases to be a cliche, 
unless we ourselves fight every phase of the battle for truth. 
An unsuccessful piece of writing may be a hundred 
times more useful than many of those carefully planned clin- 
ical works which are not really experimental at all in the 
true sense of the word. Even our faults and shortcomings 
we cannot see clearly unless we learn from our own bitter 
experience. 


now when we 


So please don’t clip our wings, because otherwise we 
might completely forget how to fly. Please don’t expect 
finished products from writers who are still at the begin- 
ning of their careers because, together with the nettle, the 
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good seed may also be weeded out. Please don’t remove from 
our character and art all “irregular” features, because 
otherwise we shall all be gray and indistinguishable. Please 
don’t ask us to seek truth along one and the same path, 
because if you do we shall be so alike that no one will be 
able to tell one writer from another... . 

The idea that we should be kept by the state is not only 
utopian but also unreasonable. State subsidy leads to hot- 
house literature and to a constipated, perverted art. Our 
existential problems can only be solved by ourselves. 
Who of us would have the courage to bang his fist on the 
table and tell the world: “We don’t just want to see the 
world, we want to experience it! Don’t protect us from 
poverty, or even starvation. . . . Please let us go! Let us 
go! Now! Immediately! Because in a few years from now 
it will be too late. shall have got 
too used to the soft bed, and our already weakening muscles 
will be gone and dead. Yes, friends, we have become too 
fat and comfortable, and the fat is not only around our 
hips. It also blocks the mechanism in our skulls. We are 
yearning for the world but at the same time we are too lazy 
to lift ourselves from the soft armchairs of We 

a 


think we of literature, but in reality 


In a few years time we 


our cafes. 
are the avant-garde 
our lives are not so different from those of our grandfath- 
GTS. «0 0 


We do not use our opportunities and we are trying 
a purely literary 
into the test tubes of liter- 
have ide- 


ology to make our shortcomings appear more legitimate. 


to surround ourselves with the bastions of 
existence, withdrawing from life 
ature. To justify ourselves we constructed an 
We now say that a writer must stand at a distance from the 
subject, that the writer has only one respon ibility, and that 
is to be truthful, and this, in turn, de 
be impartial. . . . But we 


we have really become outsiders to 


mands that he must 
to confess that 
whole thing, be- 
We 
imple reason that 
ia Rh anes eile ae Wa» hol ' 

we do nol KnNoW WHOSE party we real) belong to, 


not confess that we 


careful not 
the 
cause we cannot find our way to a community. 
not admit that we are impartial for the 


are 


dare 


We dare 
in ourselves what 
Nor do we 


movement 


cannot really decide 
is characteristic in our life 
that 
that is going on before our very eyes... . 

There ought to be a very real difference between our- 
selves and young people the West. The latter, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, revolt against the rules of so- 
ciety; our duty is to help in constructing a new social order. 
But can we aid this process with our writings if we do not 
also aid it with our lives? 


and what is not. 


confess don’t really know the social 


we 


in 
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are conducting an active peace-loving foreign policy to- 
ward the Balkans.” He also recalled the “wise words of 
Dimitrov no tolerance must be shown toward 
elements who attempt to disorganize and demoralize our 
ranks or who attempt to become champions of alien, hos- 
tile ideas and influences.” 


who said 


Tsolov also struck at critics of Bulgaria’s recent economic 
programs. “Fourteen years ago Dimitrov set the following 
task that our country, within one or two decades at the 
most, should achieve what other peoples and countries have 
achieved in the course of centuries. This was not fantasy 
but a bold and scientific forecast of a loyal student of Marx 
and Lenin.” (Radio Sofia, June 16.) 


The Harvest: A Bad Start 


The collective farmers are off to another bad start with 
the early harvest, and the official press and radio have 
again assumed their appointed role of whipping up a sense 
of urgency in the countryside and defaming the laggards. 
Excessive rains have not helped matters; but the crux of 
the trouble seems to be the lack of interest 
among the peasantry. For instance, in one of the country’s 
30 districts, out 62,665 able-bodied collective farm 
members only 48-49,000 are going to work in the fields. ac- 
cording to Radio Sofia on June 19. 


usual one: 


of 


To avoid disastrous losses, all village citizens “from the 
pioneers {children’s organization] to the pensioners” are be- 
ing called upon to help. Workers, employees and youth 
from the towns along with the soldiers are being brought 
in: “Tens of thousands of these brigade members are hoe- 


ing and picking strawberries daily.” According to the 
broadcast cited above, in Kustendil district 7 or 8 thousand 
brigade members from the towns go to work every day in 
the collective farms. 

The difficulties are not new. 


ill-prepared: 


First of all, the farmers are 
machinery remains idle for lack of care and 
repair; the crops have not been weeded; “the hoe did not 
But 
behind this is the apathetic attitude of the peasants, ac- 
cording to the agricultural daily Kooperativno Selo (Sofia 


June 28. Noting that only about 3 percent of the hay har- 


even touch an area of 800,000 decares sown in corn.” 


vest has been carried out in many districts, the newspaper 
said “these figures show an unwholesome self-satisfaction.” 


With such an attitude, it warned, “there is a great danger 
that the 
day 


second Every 


hundreds of leva 


will be wasted, too. 
hour missed will cause losses of 


hay harvest 


or 


to the collective farms.” 


“In these days of strenuous work, the Party and econo- 


mic leadership will have to be transferred to the fields, 
among those gathering and hoeing the crops, among the 
combine operators and on the threshing floors. Only with 
such a complete mobilization of forces, with strict plan- 
ning and coordination in which each one knows his exact 


place and duty, will we be able to gather the crops 


inti-Greek Propaganda 


Not long after Greek legation attache Atanasios Anastas- 


siu was asked to leave Sofia for “activities incompatible 
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with his position as a member of the diplomatic commu- 
nity,” the Bulgarian presss stepped up its campaign against 
“soverning circles in Athens.” Anastassiu was ordered to 
leave Bulgaria on July 1 for “organizing intelligence oper- 
ations against the security and interests of Bulgaria and in 
violation of Bulgarian laws.” (Radio Sofia, July 1.) 

The general tenor of the articles devoted to Greek “pro- 
vocations’ was that the many Bulgarian efforts toward 
Balkan peace have been constantly sabotaged by Greek 
circles who “through terror and arrests, pre-election ma- 
neuvers and open pressure, have falsified the real will of 
the people.” One editorial continued: “Greek Premier 
Karamanlis and his government are reluctant to solve the 
unsettled problems; this is evidence of his intent to main- 
tain the atmosphere of tension and insecurity in the Balkans 
and to serve foreign, not Greek interests.” (Rabotnichesko 
Delo {Sofia|, July 5.) 


Artisan Cooperative Congress Meets 


The Fourth Congress of Artisan Cooperatives met in 
Sofia on June 21-23. Represented were 662 cooperatives 
embracing 120,000 members who produce most of the 
country’s ready-made clothing (including a large amount 
for export, especially to the USSR), shoes, furniture and 
other products, and perform 70 percent of the artisan ser- 
vices for the population in 5,200 workshops, salons, and re- 
pair shops. Production of finished goods increased by 43.1 
percent during the 1958-60 period, according to the main 
report before the Congress. (Much of this increase was ac- 
counted for by increased production for export to the 
Soviet Union. In 1957, when Bulgaria was suffering from 
an embarrassingly large army of unemployed, a special 
agreement was concluded according to which imported raw 
material from the Soviet Union would be woven into fin- 
ished products and returned. In 1959, for example, ready- 
produced largely in the artisan cooperatives 
accounted for 18.1 percent of total Bulgarian exports to the 
USSR. ) 

The chief criticism voiced at the Congress was directed 
at the service end of the cooperatives’ activities. Last fall 
the government decreed an ambitious program for improv- 
ing communal services (see East Europe, October 1960, 
p. 50) ; but judging from the report, they are still far from 
satisfactory to meet the demands of the population. Work- 
shops were said to be poorly equipped, and in many cases 
qualified master-craftsmen are unavailable. 


made clothing 


“Moreover, 
many cooperatives perform the services slowly, expensively, 
and the quality of work is unsatisfactory. One of 
the worst problems exists in the distribution of service fa- 
cilities which are concentrated in the larger cities; they are 
woefully inadequate in the suburbs and the villages. The 
report said “drastic legal violations, embezzlement and 
squandering of public funds” have occurred in a number 
of the cooperatives. A check by the state control commit- 
tee set up last fall, moreover, revealed gross inequities in 
the wages paid out to the cooperative members, as well as 
in the prices set for services rendered to the population. 


The Congress called for an extensive expansion of the ex- 





isting network of service facilities, and urged the individual 
cooperatives to switch increasingly from the production of 
goods to the expansion and improvement of services. (Ra- 


botnichesko Delo {Sofia|, June 21 and 22.) 


Zhivkov Travels 


Just before taking off for Moscow, where he was to be 
a conspicuous observer at the Soviet display of air power at 
Tuchino airport, Bulgarian party leader Todor Zhivkov 
spent a week visiting his Hungarian comrades in company 
with Bulgarian Premier Anton Yugov. On a tour that 
took them to construction sites and state farms all over the 
country, the Bulgarian and Hungarian party leaders found 
time to discuss mutual relations and international issues. 
After agreeing to empower a mixed commission to work 
out proposals for broadening economic cooperation, Zhiv- 
kov and his hosts stated that “they support the view that 
controversial problems should be solved by talks.” (Radio 
Sofia, June 30.) 


“Comrades’ Courts” Legalized 


Although in operation for over a year now, “comrades’ 
courts’—which deal with misdemeanors in working places 
—were officially set up by the Bulgarian National Assem- 
bly in June. The basic aim of the new law dealing with 
the courts “is to raise socialist consciousness, propagate 
communist morality and ethics, and gradually to form a 
new man created by communist society.” The courts are 
designed “to teach our citizens to see for themselves that 
there should be order and that socialist morality should be 
observed. . . . These courts will create around those violat- 
ing the public order, around criminals and unstable ele- 
ments, an atmosphere of general censure and rebuke.” 


Farmers’ Pensions 
In order to improve “the material situation of the farm- 
ers,” a bill was passed authorizing full pensions to farmers 
who worked in agricultural collectives after they had offi- 
cially reached retirement age. This would secure “a longer 
use of tested cadres in the cooperatives, as well as raising 
the standard of living of collective farmers who felt them- 
selves able to go on working for the prosperity of the co- 

operative system.” (Radio Sofia, June 21. 


Erring Writers 


The Bulgarian Writers’ Union has given evidence of 
new dissension by accusing a group of unnamed writers 
of being “perpetrators of factional and dissenting activity 
and of being a bad influence on the weaker brethren.” 
According to the communique, the deviationists have met 
with the “unanimous resistance of the writer’s collective” 
and have now begun to see the error of their ways. Their 
error, however, points out the pitfalls for writers only half- 
interested in socialist realism. Said the Writers’ Union: 
“The accused made it appear, and declared in general 
terms, that they shared the Party line, but in their actions 
they opposed it, obstructed it and hindered the measures 
recommended by the Union and by the Party.”’ (Literatu- 


ren Front {Sofia}, June 8.) 
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Agriculture Examined 


Since Soviet Premier Khrushchev aired the problem of 
agriculture before his Central Committee last January, the 
other Soviet-bloc countries have been following suit. The 
regime in Bucharest brought the subject before the CC on 
June 30-July 1. The session was a much tamer affair than 
the one in Moscow, but Party leader Gheorghiu-Dej broke 
some of the reticence which has characterized similar re- 
ports in the past. He cited figures on the status of collec- 
tivization which conflict with a report furnished a Nez 
York Times correspondent earlier this year (see East Eu- 
rope, May, p. 49). That report put the collectivized agri- 
cultural land at 48 percent of the total, and suggested that 
most of the peasant associations (loose forms of rural co- 
operatives) had been converted into bona fide collective 
farms; however, Gheorghiu-Dej gave the following data: 

Percentages of total arable land [9,820,600 hectares] and 
total agricultural land [14,546,600 hectares] as of May 31, 
1961. Column 3 is the percentage distribution at the end 
of 1960.) 


Arable land Acricultural land 


1961 1961 1960 
Private sector 14.7 ] 18.4 


> 


Socialist sector 85.3 
State-owned 17.2 
Collective farms $5.9 34.8 31.4 


Peasant associations 2 18.! 21.6 


Total collectivization, said the Party leader, would be an 
accomplished fact before 1965. 

Impressive gains were claimed in farm production during 
the period 1959-60. Compared to the two-year period 
1957-58, wheat production rose 13 per cent, corn 12, sun- 
flower 94, sugarbeet 80, milk 19, meat 13 and wool 11 
percent. 


As far as plant crops are concerned, the base 


for comparison was a rather dubious one: the harvest in 
1957 was extremely poor, while those of 1959 and 1960 
were comparatively good. The number of cattle increased 
by 294,500, cows by 105,200, pigs by 92,000 and sheep by 
624,000 during 1960; however, in the case of cattle and 
pigs the herds were still below the 1955 level (see East 
Europe, August, 1960, p. 17). For 1961 a remarkably am- 
bitious increase of 19 percent in rural output is planned. 

Compared with similar discussions throughout the bloc 
recently, Gheorghiu-Dej’s criticisms of agriculture were de- 
cidedly mild. He complained that some of the collective 
farms have not developed an economical organization of 
work. He briefly chided the Agriculture Ministry for its 
failure to introduce more modern techniques, and he was 
dissatisfied with some ill-conceived practices in the utiliza- 
tion of land: lack of care for pasture and grazing land, the 
planting of vines and fruit trees on arable land rather than 
on hillsides, etc. The tasks outlined for the future ran the 
usual gamut: 

More intensive political-organizational work aimed at 
completing collectivization. 
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TERROR IN ALBANIA 


The Yugoslav Communists have been carrying on their 
own cold war with their Communist neighbors in Alba- 
nia, who are among Tito'’s most implacable European 
enemies. The newspaper Borba (Belgrade) recently pub- 
lished a series of articles on the history of the Albanian 
Communist Party, which read—as one Swiss journalist 
remarked—'‘like a tale of the Chicago underworld.” The 
Yugoslav version of Albanian Party history is harsh in- 
deed; but while it no doubt reflects the current hostility 
between Yugoslavia and Albania, it is considered by 
Western observers to be factually correct. The articles, 
from which we excerpt, appeared on March 19, 20, 21 
and 22. 


“From 1949 to 1953, hundreds of Communists and 
citizens were killed without trial. Little Albania, from 
Shkoder in the north to Sarande in the south, from 
Progradec and Korce in the east to Durres and Vione 
on the south shores of the Adriatic, was converted into 
a tremendous prison. On the territory of a state of 
28,748 square kilometers, with a population of about 
1.3 million, there were 14 concentration camps and 22 
prisons operating. About 30,000 people, representing 
2.5 percent of the entire population, were imprisoned. 
Sometimes whole villages were taken to camps. Hun- 
dreds of people in the camps perished from forced labor, 
from epidemics and from hunger, exhaustion or weak- 
ness.... 

“To ‘legalize’ the terror, the supreme organ of au- 
thority in Albania even enacted a special ‘law’ on 
summary procedure . . . [which] has not been re- 
scinded by any act of promulgation to this day. . . . 

” ‘Article 1. Investigations in connection with activi- 
ties of terroristic organizations and terroristic acts 
directed against the representatives of the people's 
authorities and political and social organizations of the 
People’s Republic of Albania may not last more than 
10 days. 

“ ‘Article 2. The indictment is handed to the defend- 
ant one day prior to the commencement of the trial. 

” ‘Article 3. The trial is held in camera. 

“ ‘Article 4. Appeals against final decisions as well as 
petitions for mercy are not permitted. 

“ ‘Article 5. The decision on the supreme penalty is 
carried out immediately after sentence has been passed. 

“ ‘Article 6. This decree comes into force at once.’ .. . 

“The final record of the first provisional Central Com- 


mittee set up in 1941 is: Tuk Jakova, in charge of the 
political line—in jail; Koci Xoxe, in charge of organiza- 
tion—shot; Kristo Temeljko, in charge of military affairs 
—expelled from the Central Committee and working as a 
functionary in the federation of trade and craft coop- 
eratives; Ramadan Citaku Baco, in charge of technical 
matters—a post office official; Dhin Marku, in charge of 
military affairs in an assistant capacity—still a Party 
member and chief of the anti-aircraft defenses; Kemal 
Stafa, in charge of youth—fell in the national war of 
liberation, replaced by Nako Spiro, who killed himself 
in 1947; Dr. Imer Dishnica, elected to the Central Com- 
mittee in 1942—in jail; Enver Hoxha, in charge of 
finance—Secretary General of the Party... . 

“Probably to prove that it has never given up ‘revo- 
lutionary’ methods, the Albanian Communist leadership 
shot two other persons in November 1956 who had 
taken part in the formation of the Albanian Communist 
Party, Dali Ndreu and his wife Liri Gega. . . . Liri Gega 
was criticized for mistakes made during the war in 
northern Albania. She had been one of the chief or- 
ganizers of the national liberation movement in Alba- 
nia. . . . It is known that Liri Gega was pregnant when 
she was shot... . 

“Fifteen years later, a sorry balance may be drawn 
of the Central Committee elected in 1943—the CC that 
included Liri Gega and Dali Ndrev. Only one of the 
original members is still in the Central Committee: Enver 
Hoxha. Three have been shot, one committed suicide, 
and one provisional member was killed in action. . . . 

“Out of the 53 members of the CC, twenty have rela- 
tives also on the CC. Some families have up to seven 
members on the Central Committee. For example, the 
wife of Enver Hoxha is a member of the CC, director 
of the management board of the CC, and member of 
the Presidium of the People’s Assembly besides her 
other functions. The wife of Mehmet Shehu, member of 
the Politburo and a Deputy Premier, is a member of the 
CC and Vice President of the People’s Assembly. Vito 
Kapo, member of the CC and President of the anti- 
Fascist women’s front, is the wife of Hisni Kapo, member 
of the Politburo and organizational secretary of the 
Central Committee. Hisni Kapo is also the brother-in- 
law of Piro Kondi, who is a member of the CC. Piro 
Kondi is the brother-in-law of Sadik Bektesi, member 
of the CC. He is the brother-in-law of Manus Mufti, 
member of the Politburo and Deputy Premier.” 


A gradual merging of collective farms into units averag- combines at the end of 1960). 
ing 2,000 hectares—1,500-2,500 hectares in the plains and A two-stage irrigation program (only 200,000 hectares 
1,000-2,000 in the hilly regions. are now irrigated) with a target of 1 million hectares in 
Increased mechanization: by the end of 1961, there the first stage and an additional 2 million in the second. 
are to be 52,000 tractors, 48,500 sowing machines and 23,- More trained cadres for agriculture: 12-13,000 with 
200 combines operating in the countryside (as compared “higher training,” 35-40,000 with medium training and 
with 42.800 tractors, 32,400 sowing machines and 17.374 6,000 mechanics by 1965. 
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Austerity Program Announced 


An intensive “policy of savings” was approved at a meet- 
ing of the Party Central Committee on June 30-July 1. 
In a long decision which covered virtually every facet of 
economic life, the Central Committee called for a full 
mobilization of “the numerous internal reserves” which 
exist in the Albanian economy and for new efforts to 
“increase the working people’s socialist consciousness, 
strengthen work discipline, reinforce the regime of savings, 
liquidate the petty bourgeois remnants, and further link in- 
dividual interests with those of society.” (Radio Tirana, 
July 5.) 

The program will include: (1) “urgent measures” to 
reduce the operating costs of all economic enterprises, in- 
cluding personnel cuts and a drive for higher labor produc- 
tivity; (2) more economy in the use of investment funds— 
but no reduction in the number of projects; (3) efforts to 
cut imports, on the basis that “the necessary conditions 
have been created to produce many articles which in the 
past we had to import”; (4) measures to “improve eco- 
nomic management”, including the mobilization of all avail- 


CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS ALBANIA 


able hands in the collective farms; and (5) the concentra- 
tion of all Party members and members of other political, 
labor and youth groups on the carrying out of the program. 


In the past, Albanian economic development has been 
financed with large amounts of aid from the Soviet Union. 
However, in the last year, Party leader Enver Hoxha has 
transferred his political allegiance from Moscow to Peiping 
and has received promises of considerable economic assist- 
ance from the Chinese. Outside observers could only 
speculate whether the austerity program was connected 
with this switch. The Central Committee’s announcement 
made only passing reference to the USSR and none to any 
other Communist country; it was careful to emphasize that 
the program was “not imposed by any economic weakness 
of our socialist system or by any shortage of funds to insure 
the financing of our people’s economy during the Third 
Five Year Plan.” 


“Our economy today is stronger than at any time in the 
past. The material and financial bases for fulfilling the 
Third Five Year Plan are more real, more certain and 
more flexible. They are based on the correct leadership 
of our Party, the people’s forces and their creative capaci- 
ties, our internal sources, and on aid from the countries of 
the socialist camp.” 


A guest at a wedding reception in Hungary recognizes (far right) that there is po shortage of flowers, but not everybody can find a live 


chicken. 


Ludas Matyi (Budapest), June 15, 1961 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Maria Borowska, who writes on Polish abstract painters, left Poland at the 
outbreak of the Second World War. Now a student of art history in New York 


City, she recently revisited her native land. 


Swney Hook discusses John Lukacs’ HISTORY OF THE COLD WAR on page 19. 
Professor Hook is a member of the philosophy department at New York 
University. He is the author of POLITICAL POWER AND PERSONAL FREEDOM and 
other volumes; his latest book is THE QUEST FOR BEING AND OTHER STUDIES IN 


NATURALISM AND HUMANISM. 





THe New Revisionism 

(continued from page 19) 

he discusses, and the singularity of 
some of his particular judgments. In 
the course of the book he makes sev- 
eral sneering references to science and 
contends that “history tells us more 
about human nature than science.” 
But the contrast he draws between 
history and science betrays his sim- 
plistic conception of science. He as- 
serts that history in contra-distinction 
to science aims at “understanding 
rather than certainty.” But if there 
is one thing which science does not 
pretend to achieve, as its very history 
and logic of confirmation show, it is 
certainty. Religion, metaphysics and 
claims to 
scientific method, by its very nature, 


politics make certainty ; 
makes no Claim to finality but only to 
warranted judgment, i.e., judgment 
based on evidence. History, of course, 
is not a science, but if it is to be distin- 
guished from historical fiction it must 
make some claim to objectivity and 
this objectivity will reflect the basic 
pattern of Lukacs 


boldly claims that historical truth can 


critical inquiry. 


be won by an extreme subjectivism 
and “understood by anyone whose 
willingness to read or listen reflects 
3ut alas! 
there are men and historians of differ- 


ent hearts and degrees of willingness. 


the willingness of his heart.” 


Without some allegiance to canons of 
objectivity which correct the prompt- 
ings of the heart, judgments are likely 
to be arbitrary and opinionated. 
Not only does Mr. Lukacs appear 
nature ol 
science, he seems no more qualified to 
discuss with expertness the American 
character or the nature of Communist 


smugly ignorant of the 


ideology. Leaving aside his discovery 


of “the California Compromise” of 
1850, his judgments about the Ameri- 
can character are impressionistic and 
ambivalence 
toward past immigration policy—‘a 


marred by a curious 


thoughtless generosity” he calls it at 
one place—and by a resentment 
against refugee scholars and scientists 
who have preceded him here, espe- 
if they 
Communists. He is particularly vindic- 


cially are pronounced anti- 
tive about Werner von Braun, “Ger- 
man ex-Nazi rocket maker,” and re- 
gards it as “an ironic and sorry para- 
dox” that “the Jewish Teller and von 


Neumann” should have allied them- 
selves with him. One wonders whether 
Lukacs would have preferred that von 
3raun work for the Russians, and 
whether he would feel similarly about 
former supporters of Horthy. 

Lukacs’ discussion of Communist 
ideology is bewildering. Communism 
is not a “Half Truth.” It is a “Lie.” 
Anti-communism is a “Half Truth.” 
sut “Half Truths may be more decep- 
tively than are obvious 
lies.” We are not told dangerous to 
what or why. Was anti-fascism also a 


dangerous 


“Half Truth” more dangerous than 
fascism? Again, according to Lukacs. 
to be an anti-Communist is not to 
be a pro-Communist. But if someone 
had proclaimed himself an anti anti- 
Fascist he could hardly have passed 
himself off as a principled democrat. 
It is difficult to see how a principled 
democrat can call himself an anti anti- 
Communist if he is informed about 
the nature of communism. 

Lukacs is full of emotion on the 
subject of communism. But his know]l- 
edge is neither exact nor profound. 
He tells us that “the Russian leaders 
officially modified the 
about the inevitability of the world- 


have thesis 
wide victory of communism by recog- 
nizing the senselessness of a future 
world war.” This is really a bizarre 
misreading of what Khrushchev has 
actually said, and Lukacs would be 
hard put to find a text to support his 
statement. The Soviet leaders have 
reiterated again and again their be- 
lief in the inevitability of the world- 
wide victory of communism. The only 
departure from Lenin is that they now 
believe that the war which will seal the 
inevitability of victory is no longer 
necessary. If one believes that his vic- 
tim is dying as a result of an incurable 
ailment, why risk murdering him? 

I shall take space to discuss only 
the singularity of 
Lukacs’s judgments, his observation on 
the Hungarian Revolt of 1956. The 
Hungarian Revolt is of crucial im- 


one example of 


portance for several reasons. First, it 
came after the Geneva summit meet- 
ing at which Khrushchev had elo- 
quently affirmed his belief in “peace- 
as if proclaiming a 
new turn in Soviet foreign policy, and 
had agreed to free elections for a uni- 
fied Germany. Second, it delivered a 


ful coexistence” 
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fatal blow to the thesis that the death 
of Stalin and the accession of Khrush- 
chevy marked an attenuation in the 
terror of Soviet rule both within and 
without the Soviet borders. For al- 
though it is indisputable that the do- 
mestic terror has been moderated, not 
even Stalin at his worst commanded 
such cold-blooded butcheries as took 
place in Hungary at Khrushchev’s or- 
ders. Thirdly, the failure of the West 
to intervene more energetically meant 
that none of the Soviet satellites will 
ever rise in open revolt again so long 
as the Soviet regime remains stable 
and at peace. For they realize that this 
is tantamount to suicide. 

We know now that the leaders of 
the Soviet Union were sorely divided 
about the situation in Hungary. 
Khrushchev has revealed in a little- 
known speech delivered at a Hun- 
garian border town that the reversal 
of the decision of October 28 to with- 
draw from Hungary was taken with 
great trepidation. Suez of course had 
given the Russians their opportunity, 
and the United States had remained 
inactive. The Russians realized that 
they could proceed with impunity. 

What could the US have done in 
the situation? England, France and 
Israel were not very much concerned 
about the fate of Hungary. Other- 
wise they would not have timed their 
Suez adventure as they did, or would 
at least have postponed it when the 
October began. There are 
some who say that any kind of US 
intervention would have meant nu- 


events 


clear war, which was of course not 
wanted even by the Hungarian in- 
surgents themselves. But there were 
other vigorous modes of action which 
could have been taken short of war. 
Even if there had been some show 
of hostilities, nuclear weapons would 
no more have been used in Hungary 
than in Suez. But the overwhelming 
probability is that no war of any kind 
would have occurred had the Soviet 
leaders believed that the West or the 
US would intervene. Their uncer- 
tainty as to what to do was resolved 
when they realized that the West, par- 
ticularly the US, had resolved to do 
nothing. The least the West could 
have done was to make gestures to- 
ward intervention of such a nature 
that war could have resulted only by 





Soviet action, which the Kremlin has 
resolutely refused to initiate except 
when it has every reason to believe 
that there woud be no counteraction, 
as in Korea. 

Mr. Lukacs’s brilliant suggestion as 
to how the US should have acted is 
that far from taking any overt steps 
in behalf of the Hungarian freedom 
fighters, when the Soviet Union an- 
nounced that it was withdrawing from 
Hungary, the US should have offered 
to withdraw its own forces from some 
corresponding part of Europe. This 
suggestion is absurd on many grounds. 
First, the West and especially those 
who think like Mr. Lukacs, had no 
reason, after the events in Poland, to 
doubt that this was actually the So- 
viet intention, that its declaration ex- 
pressed a policy of calculated re- 
treat before all the satellite countries 
erupted. Second, had the US offered, 
without even waiting for a proposal 
from the Soviet Union to do so, to 
withdraw its troops from “somewhere” 
if the Russians quit Hungary, this 
would have given the Soviet Union a 
shadow of a ground for charging that 
the Hungarian freedom fighters were 
acting in with the United 
States. Third, from where could the 
US troops have withdrawn ? 
West Berlin and West Ger- 
many? But this would have meant 
turning over to the Soviet Union a 
larger and much more powerful region 
in Europe. For not even Mr. Lukacs 
can deny that the powerfully armed 
troops of the 


concert 


been 
From 


East German puppet 
regime would have had no opposition 
in occupying the whole of Germany. 
Fourth, guarantee was there 
that after getting US troops off the 
mainland of Europe, the Kremlin 
would not have re-occupied Hungary? 
After all, according to Mr. 
Lukacs, war must be renounced under 


what 


since, 


all circumstances as an instrument of 
policy, what could we have done in 
that event demonstrate 


sentiments in indignant rhet- 


except “to 
our) 
oric?” 

Behind the singularity of Mr. 
Lukacs’s judgment is an assumption 
that he with a number of 
other commentators. This is that the 
continuity between Czarist and Soviet 
foreign policy is more impressive than 
the discontinuity, and that the Com- 


shares 


munist ideology is irrelevant or com- 
paratively unimportant in predicting 
the Kremlin’s This view 
overlooks the obvious fact that Czar- 
ism did not reach out for the hegem- 
ony of the world, or even for all of 
Europe, that even when Czarist armies 
stood triumphant in the heart of Eu- 
rope they were always withdrawn. Nor 
was there a Czarist International with 
well-organized fifth columnists among 


behavior. 


the nationals of the countries it sought 
to dominate. Nor was Czarism com- 
mitted to a program of enforced in- 
dustrialization and collectivization of 
agriculture which insures a permanent 
civil war for at generation 
against the people of any nation which 


least a 


it takes over. Lukacs goes all-out on 
this thesis and coolly maintains that 
the clue to Stalin’s behavior is not to 
be found in Lenin but in the period 
of the Czars, whom Custine describes, 
and who presumably believed in some 
analogue of “socialism in one country” 
and all that this entailed. He also 
adds that Mao is to be explained in 
terms of the age-old Chinese pattern. 
What Lukacs is implying is that even 
if Marx, Lenin and Sun Yat Sen had 
not lived, the historical events in Rus- 
sia and China and the behavior of 
its former and present leaders would 
have been pretty much the same. 
Every time Lukacs makes a pre- 
diction on the basis of his assumption 
that Bolsheviks are merely 20th cen- 
tury Czarists, events give him the lie. 


While he was writing his book he as- 


serted that the Soviet Union, like 
Czarist Russia, interferes very little 
in the Western Hemisphere. He had 
to add a footnote about Cuba, whose 
‘“pro-Communist tendency” he regards 
as “coincidental rather than genuine.” 
Nothing illustrates so graphically the 
way in which evidence can be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of dogma as Lukacs’s 
refusal to interpret Khrushchev’s 
threats to use thermonuclear rockets 
over Cuba as interference. It is no 
wonder that he disregards the long 
history of Communist intervention in 
Mexico and Latin America through 
the Comintern, which was powerful 
enough, to mention a symbolic event, 
to take the life of a man, one of the 
architects of the Russian Revolution, 


A reply by Professor Lukacs will appear 


who enjoyed the official protection of 
the Mexican government. 

two things are alike in 
some respects, it is possible to find 


Since any 


points of similarity between Czarism 
and Bolshevism if one doesn’t probe 
too deeply and raise questions of rele- 
vance. And so Lukacs ransacks the 
history of Russia to find analogies and 
comparisons most of which limp badly. 
This arbitrary tendency to relate the 
irrelevant is not restricted 
Russian. In 


only to 
things supporting his 
bizarre notion that the character of 


the American people is becoming 


more Germanic, he writes: “It is a 
coin- 
cidence that Lenin’s mother as well as 


curious, and perhaps symbolic, 


Eisenhower's paternal ancestors had 
come from cramped and still feudal 
German lands in the middle of Con- 
tinental Europe.” 
ture of 


This curious mix- 
Lysenkoism is 
perhaps indicative of the proudly un- 
scientific way in which Mr. Lukacs 
One need not be 
surprised, therefore, that the author 


seems to be 


astrology and 


understands history 


of the impression that 
the accession of Hawaii and Alaska to 
statehood is evidence of the growth 


of American empire. Anyone who 
happened to be in Hawaii, as I was, 
could have observed that this action 
was regarded by the overwhelming 
singularly 


good piece of fortune. According to 


majority in Hawaii as a 
Lukacs, a mood of this kind “‘is not 
unlike the official Soviet propaganda 
about the ‘admission’ of conquered 
the Baltic nations, for ex- 
ample) into the USSR.” 

Although Mr Lukacs_ deplores 
many of the things that could happen 
“only in America,” 
“Patriot of the 
Braun by 


territories 


like the award of 
Year’ to Dr. von 
American university stu- 


dents in 1958, we may be proud of 


the fact that only in America and 
other free countries of the world could 
a book like this be published despite 
its prejudices, inconsistencies and lack 
of charity to other refugees who dis- 
agree with him. It is another piece 
of evidence that we are far from the 
state Lukacs sees us 


police which 


rapidly becoming in our struggle 
against the victory of world commu- 


nism. 


in the next issue. 
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